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INTRODUCTION 


When  the  rise  of  industrialism  changed  the  popula- 
tion of  England  from  rural  to  urban,  there  arose  in  London 
a  new  class  of  people--business  and  professional  men,  whose 
main  interest  was  the  accumulation  of  property.  These 
shrewd,  persistent  men,  born  of  stout  yeoman  stock,  were 
destined  to  become  the  backbone  of  the  English  nation,  for  it 
was  not  long  before  they  gained  both  wealth  and  influence. 
Although  there  Is  much  to  condemn  In  these  self  made  men,  who 
were  the  very  soul  of  Victorian! sm,  they  were  a  stabilizing 
force  in  English  society.    Following  a  code  of  strict  moral- 
ity and  conventionality,  a  conformity  to  a  rigid  pattern,  the 
typical  man  of  property  is  quickly  recognizable  in  English 
literature,  although  called  by  different  names.  Charles 
Dickens,  who  hated  the  upper  middle  class  because  or  their 
indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  masses,  caricatured 
their  more  unpleasant  features.    William  Thackeray,  born 
into  this  favored  class  himself,  treated  them  with  tolerance 
and  a  gentle  irony,  but  it  was  John  Galsworthy  who  created 
the  Forsyte  family  in  which  he  has  embodied  all  the  ideas  and 
standards  of  the  upper  middle  class.    Today  the  word  "For- 
syte" has  become  synonomous  with  the  Victorian  men  of  prop- 
erty. 

Galsworthy's  concept  of  Forsytism  is  the  passion 
for  accumulating  property.    Unlike  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  he 
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does  not  present  the  Forsytes  in  the  vigor  of  their  youth, 
but  in  their  declining  years  after  they  have  already  col- 
lected many  possessions ♦    The  typical  Forsyte  judges  every- 
thing by  its  monetary  value.     Art  is  Judged  by  its  selling 
value;  land  is  valued  according  to  the  price  of  real  estate. 
No  weak  sentimert  intrudes  when  a  Forsyte  is  evaluating  an 
object,  for    he    believer  that  a  man  must  be  Judged  by  his 
investments;  so  his      self  respect  is  at  stake. 

Perhaps  Young  Jolyon  gives  the  best  description 
of  a  Forsyte  when  he  tries  to  explain  the  family  to  Bossiney, 
the  architect- 

What  I  call  a  "Forsyte"  is  a  man  who  is 
decidedly  more  than  less  a  slave  of  prop- 
erty.   He  knows  a  good  thing,  he  knows  a 
safe  thing,  and  his  grip  on  property — 
it  doesnft  matter  whether  it  be  wives, 
houses,  money,  or  reputation- -is  his 
hallmark. 1 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  tenacity  and  the  intolerance  of 
the  old  Forsytes,  there  is  also  something  admirable.  They 
had  a  certain  honesty  and  solidity  which  is  unknown  today. 
It  was  they  who  possessed  the  wealth  to  promote  those  arts 
and  charities  in  which  they  had  so  little  faith.    Always  on 
the  side  of  the  law,  they  had  a  profound  distrust  for  people 
different  from  themselves.    They  had  a  great  deal  of  self 
control  gnd  any  show  of  emotion  was  considered  a  sign  of 
weakness.     Reticent  about  their  affairs,  they  still  formed  a 

1.  John  Galsworthy,  The  Forsyte  Saga.    (New  York, 
1934),  p.  276. 
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close,  formidable  family  group.     Although  they  continually 
complained  of  their  livers  and  were  always  careful  of  their 
health,  they  all  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age.    Unpopular  as  their 
smugness  and  lack  of  humor  might  have  made  them,  they  were 
England's  underlying  strength. 

Today  the  old  Victorian  Forsytes  are  gone.  The 
lack  of  faith  caused  by  unstable  values  and  an  uncertain 
future  has  made  it  Impossible  for  them  to  survive.  One 
sometimes  wonders  if  perhaps  the  world  hra  not  lost  something 
by  their  passing,  for  while  their  old  strength  is  gone,  the 
grasping  desire  for  possessions  is  still  alive  in  the  present 
generations.    But  the  destruction  of  the  old  Forsytism  was 
inevitable,  for  it  was  preventing  progress.  Tenaciously 
holding  on  to  the  manners  and  morals  which  arose  in  the  reign 
of  Victoria,  the  Forsytes  never  looked  to  the  future,  but 
simply  continued  the  present.     They  had  no  Interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  classes  less  fortunate  than  themselves.  Beauty 
was  relegated  to  the  ash  heap,  for  what  monetary  value  did  it 
have?    Money  was  their  God,  and  religion  was  tolerated  only 
because  it  did  not  interfere  with  their  sense  of  property. 
Naturally  the  first  World  War  was  a  great  shock  to  their  com- 
placency.    Ideas,  values  and  customs  changed.    New  inventions, 
speed,  and  a  questioning  of  old  beliefs  marked  the  new  world 
which  emerged  from  the  war.    Yet  in  spite  of  the  change  in 
morals  and  manners  between  the  years  1886  and  19^0,  ror- 
sytism,  though  outwardly  much  changed,  still  remained.  To 


be  sure  families  were  no  longer  considered  necessary,  for 
Instead  of  the  desire  for  heirs  in  whose  hands  the  property- 
could  be  safely    left,  the  younger  generations  preferred  to 
spend  their  money.    The  sense  of  property  and  a  rigid  control 
of  emotions  however  remained  the  marks  of  a  Forsyte. 

No  one  was  more  aware  of  the  faults  of  Forsytism 
than  Galsworthy,  for  though  he  was  born  in  the  upper  middle 
class  himself,  he  possessed  the  ability  to  look  objectively 
at  life.    The  following  pages  will  be  an  attempt  to  show  how, 
with  gentle  irony  and  the  creation  of  realistic,  yet  sym- 
bolic, characters,  he  crusaded  against  the  "Forsytes"  in 
English  society. 


CHAPTER  I 
A  FORSYTE  CHANGES 


When  John  Galsworthysatirized  the  faults  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  upper  middle  class  of  society  by  creating  the 
Forsyte  family,  he  wss  able  to  write  with  deep  insight  and 
comprehension,  for  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  same  tradi- 
tions.   Although  he  denied  that  the  Forsytes  were  character 
sketches  of  his  family,  there  is  certainly  a  distinct  paral- 
lel between  the  Forsyte  family  and  his  own.    Probably  if  he 
had  not  possessed  that  singular  ability  of  looking  objectively 
at  himself  and  the  beliefs  of  his  class,  he  would  have  become 
like  Soames  Forsyte,  a  man  of  property.    Instead,  he  spent 
most  of  his  life  fighting  the  ideas  and  institutions  he  had 
been  taught  to  revere. 

That  Galsworthydellberately  used  his  own  life  as 
a  background  for  Forsytism  is  obvious.    He,  like  Soames,  had 
an  ancestry  which  would  be  probably  best  described  by  old 
Jolyon' s  words:  "Yeoman--  I  suppose  very  small  beer.5'1  John 
Galsworthy  Sr.  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  from  Wembury  in  Devon- 
shire, a  short  distance  from  Dorset,  the  ancestral  home  of 
the  Forsytes.     In  the  true  Forsytiaii  tradition,  he  left  the 
land  when  a  young  man  to  work  in  London  where  he  gained 
wealth  and  prestige  as  a  successful  lawyer  and  director  of 
numerous  companies.    He  married  Blanche  Bartleet,  a  respect- 

1.  Ibld.,"pT~21. 


able,  Intelligent  woman,  though  unimaginative  and  demanding. 
They  found  a  place  in  the  country  at  Parkfield  In  Surry  which 
would  do  until  they  built  a  home  and  settled  down  to  raising 
a  family.     Their  first  child  was  a  girl  which  they  named 
Blanche  Lillian,  but  on  August  14,  1867,  a  son  was  born,  who 
was  given  his  father* s  name,  John  Galsworthy. 

Shortly  after  young. John1 s  birth  the  family  moved 
Into  Coombe  Warren,  the  first  of  three  new  houses  built  by 
his  father,  who  had  now  become  a  true  man  of  property.  Here 
Blanche,  John,  and  later  the  younger  children,  Herbert  and 
Mabel,  spent  a  happy  childhood  playing  in  the  coppice  of 
trees  and  on  the  beautiful,  extensive  grounds  which  every 
lover  of  The  Forsyte  Saga  knows,  for  in  later  years  Gals- 
worthy used  the  site  of  Coombe  Warren  in  his  descriptions  of 
Robin  Hill.     The  children  saw  little  of  their  mother  for  she 
was  a  semi  Invalid  and  the  little  stren|bh  she  had  was  spent 
In  running  the  house  and  its  staff  of  servants.  Perhaps 
this  separation  from  her  in  childhood  v.- as  the  reason  that 
John  and  his  mother  were  never  intimate.     Many  of  her  char- 
acteristics were  used  in  the  creation  of  Frances  Freeland  in 
The  Grey  Angel  and  though  her  strict  standards  and  conformity 
to  a  rigid  pattern,  which  was  a  strange  mixture  of  Victori- 
an! sm  ^nd  French  gaity,  prevented  any  real  sympathy  between 
the  two,  he  was  genuinely  fond  of  her.    It  was  his  father, 
however,  that  John  adored.    This  affection  may  be  seen  in 
his  treatment  of  old  Jolyon,  who  represented  the  best  of  the 
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Forsytes,  for  though  he  had  the  tenacity  and  the  possessive 
instinct  of  the  others,  he  had  also  an  honest  love  for  art  and 
music.    Jolyon,  the  counterpart  of  Galsworthy's  father,  is 
one  of  the  few  true  portraits  in  The  Forsyte  aaga.  Since 
the  elder  Galsworthy  was  not  too  closely  tied  to  his  business, 
he  was  able  to  spend  much  time  with  his  children  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  a  great  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  son's  character. 

There  was  certainly  nothing  in  the  upbringing  or 
the  young  Galsworthy  to  indicate  that  John  would  ever  break 
away  from  the  rigid  conventions  or  his  class.    He  was  educated 
in  the  true  Forsytian  manner.    First  educated  by  both  Jsinglish 
and  foreign  governesses  at  home,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  or 
nine  to  a  preparatory  school  at  Bournemouth.    From  there  he 
entered  Harrow,  where  he  completely  fitted  into  the  Forsytian 
mold.    Although  a  good  student,  he  chiefly  distinguished  him- 
self by  winning  the  school  mile  race  and  playing  good  cricket. 
Always  careful  in  regards  to  his  dress,  he  now  began  wearing 
a  monocle.    His  sister  writes  that: 

the  streak  of  dandyism,  natural  enough  in 
one  born  and  bred  a  Forsyte,  faded  gradu- 
ally to  a  normal  degree  of  respect  for 
outward  appearances,  and,  in  course  of 
time  the  monocle,  like  his  spectacles, 
was  only  used  when  really  necessary,  to 
correct  the  defective  sight  of  the  right 
eye.    But  the  occasional  quizzical  expres- 
sion, best,  perhaps,  described  as  the 
"eye  glass"  attitude  survived  into  much 


2.  Mabel  Reynolds,  Memories  of  John  Galsworthy.  (New 
York,  1935),  p.  21. 


later  days,  combining  at  times  with  a 

delicate  caustic  twist  of  speech  to 

make  its  object  thoroughly  uncomfortable.- 

In  1886  John  passed  his  exams  to  enter  New  College 
at  Oxford  to  study  for  the  Chancery  Bar.     His  career  there 
was  singularly  unspectacular,  for  not  only  had  he  strained 
his  heart  racing  at  Harrow,  which  forced  him  to  take  life 
easily,  but  having  read  the  novels  of  Whyte  Melville,  he 
believed  the  marks  of  a  true  gentleman  were  a  complete  im- 
perturbability, a  gambling  instinct,  and  a  neat,  if  dandified 
mode  of  dressing.    He  was  a  great  sportsman  and  spent  his 
vacations  hunting,  walking  md  mountain  climbing.    Having  a 
great  love  for  horses,  he  became  intensely  interested  in 
racing.    Although  he  was  frequently  in  debt,  he  had  a  natural 
sense  of  moderation  which  prevented  him  from  getting  into 
any  serious  difficulties.    He  managed  to  pass  his  bar  exams, 
though  not  brilliantly.     If  it  had  not  been  for  an  unfortunate 
love  affair  at  this  time,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
John  Galsworthy  would  have  soon  become  "a  man  of  property." 

John*s  father,  who  was  anxious  for  his  son  to 
travel,  felt  that  Lhe  quickest  way  to  make  him  forget  the 
girl  was  to  make  a  se->  voyage.     It  was  on  the  return  trip 
from  Australia  aboard  the  'Torrens    that  he  formed  a  lasting 
friendship  with  the  first  mate,  Joseph  Conrad.    Having  read 
the  original  manuscript  of  Almayer's  Folly,  Galsworthy  be- 
came very  much  interested  in  writing,  though  he  still  had  not 
thought  of  doing  any  himself.    Not  only  the  friendship  with 
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Conrad,  but  the  contact  with  people  of  other  countries  changed 

Galsworthy,  for  as  Wilbur  Cross  wrote: 

Galsworthy's  contacts  with  many  civiliza- 
tions led  him  to  question  the  whole  range 
of  the  English  social  order  as  fixed  in 
law  and  conventions  by  the  Victorians. 3 

His  narrow  insular  ideas  were  further  changed  by  a 
visit  to  Russia  where  he  went  on  a  business  trip  ror  his 
father.    When  he  returned  from  his  travels,  he  was  no  longer 
Interested  in  the  law  profession.    He  spent  his  time  at  his 
club,  the  races,  and  fashionable  restaurants.    Ford  Madox 
Ford,  who  knew  him  in  those  days  before  he  became  a  writer 
and  reformer,  described  him  as  "an  amiable,  rather  purpose- 
less man- about- town,  with  a  liking  for  racing,  with  some 
skill  with  the  shot  gun,  a  proper  connoisseurshlp  in  cricket. ! 
Fate,  however,  was  soon  to  change  this  pleasant  dilletante 
into  a  man  of  purpose. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  incident  in  a  man's  life 

can  be  used  as  an  explanation  or  hia  later  actions,  but 

John  Galsworthy's  love  for  Ada,  his  cousin's  wife,  was  to 

greatly  influence  his  whole  future.    As  H.V.  Marrot  has  said: 

Both  the  man  and  the  writer  are  better  under- 
stood through  the  story  of  his  love;  for  with- 
out Ada  Galsworthy  he  might  never  have  be- 
come a  writer,  and  without  the  experiences 
of  these  years  he  must,  had  he  written  at 
all,  have  written  very  differently .5 


3.  Wilbur  Cross,  r our  Contemporary  Novelists.  (New 
York,  1930) ,  p.  106. 

4.  Ford  M.  Ford,  Portraits  from  Life.  (Cambridge, 
1933,  ?•  126. 

5.  H.  V.  Marrot,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Gals 
worthy.     (London,  1935),  p.  100.  ^=====_======_===_ 
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Both  John  and  his  sisters  were  much  Impressed  by 
the  attractive  girl  who  had  married  their  cousin.     It  soon 
became  apparent,  however,  that  it  was  not  a  happy  marriage, 
and  Ada  began  spending  an  increasing  amount  of  time  with  the 
Galsworthy  sisters.     John,  who  was  tender  hearted,   felt  a 
deep  sympathy  for  her  which  in  time  developed  into  love.  Her 
husband  enlisted  in  the  Boer  War.    Finally  she  parted  per- 
manently from  him,  and  went  to  live  near  the  G-alsworthys* 
Campden  Hill  home.    There  she  and  John  spent  long  hours  talk- 
ing together,  and  it  was  she  who  convinced  him  that  he 
should  attempt  to  write.    For  a  long  time  he  hesitated,  for 
he  was  naturally  social  and  his  friends  were  all  against  the 
idea,  but  finally  he  was  encouraged  to  try.    He  was  always 
so  dissatisfied  with  his  work,  however,  that  Conrad  invari- 
ably referred  to  him  as  "poor  Jack." 

Galsworthy^  fancied  inability  to  write  was  only  a 
minor  problem  compared  to  his  personal  difficulties,  however. 
Although  very  much  in  love,  both  John  and  Ada  had  too  great 
a  respect  for  his  father  to  shock  his  rigid  victorianism, 
for  while  in  his  later  years  he  had  separated  from  his  wife  with 
whom  he  had  no  common  interests  or  beliefs,  he  would  have 
been  horrified  at  the  mention  of  the  word  divorce.     For  nine 
long  years  Ada  and  John  waited.     A  short  time  after  his  death 
they  retired  to  a  farm  at  Dartmoor  for  several  weeks.  Ada 
had  been  shadowed,  and  on  her  return  was  served  with  divorce 
papers.    As  soon  as  the  required  six  months  of  waiting  had 
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passed,  they  were  married. 

Galsworthy  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Victorian 
tradition  and  his  sensitive  nature  was  deeply  injured  by  the 
belief  that  in  being  named  correspondent  in  a  divorce  pro- 
ceeding, he  had  disgraced  his  family  and  friends.     Yet  he 
loved  Ada  deeply,  and  suffered  more  for  her  than  for  himselr. 
The  results  of  this  unfortunate  experience  were  later  seen 
in  his  novels  where  there  is  a  constantly  recurring  theme  of 
marriage  without  love,  attacks  on  the  divorce  courts,  and 
vivid  courtroom  scenes. 

In  giving  up  the  safety  of  the  law  proression  for 
the  uncertain  career  of  a  writer,  Galsworthy  had  already 
broken  from  the  Forsyte  tradition.    His  father,  whom  rord 
Ifodox  Ford  describes  as  a  "tarter,"  did  not  consider  writing 
a  fit  profession  for  his  son.     It  was  doubtful  whether  he 
would  ever  make  money  on  his  books,  and  though  money  in  it- 
self was  considered  unimportant,  according  to  *orsytean 
standards  the  measure  of  a  man' s  sucasss  was  the  amount  or 
money  that  he  earned.    His  friends  all  felt  he  should  con- 
tinue with  his  law. 

The  law,  after  all,  was  very  much  like 
the  Forsyte  saddle  of  mutton,  of  which  it 
was  written-   "There  is  something  in  its 
succulent  solidity  which  makes  it  suitable 
to  people  of  a  certain  position.     It  is 
nourishing  and--tasty;  the  sort  or  thing 
a  man  remembers  eating.     It  has  a  past  and 
a  future,  like  a  deposit  paid  into  a  bank- 
and  it  is  something  that  can  be  argued  about." 


6.  H.  V.  Marrot,  op.  cit.,  p.  103. 
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If  It  had  not  been  for  Ada  he  probably  would  have 
given  up  the  Idea  of  writing,  but  she  continued  to  encourage 
him.     In  1395  he  published  his  first  book,  a  collection  of 
short  stories,  under  the  pseudonym,  John  Sin John  (John  the 
son  of  JohnU    Although  the  stories  in  From  the  Four  Winds 
were  written  before  he  had  any  thoughts  of  the  Forsytes,  he 
was  already  crusading  against  their  principles.    His  sister 
wrote  that! 

In  his  very  first  book,  From  the  Four  Winds, 
there  is  a  short  tale  illustrating  his  pas- 
sionately  chivalrous  feeling  toward  woman- 
hood in  any  state  of  oppression  or  distress, 
and  his  loathing  of  that  type  of  male  mental- 
ity which  extends  the  sense  of  property  to 
its  womenkind.     And  hardly  a  book  or  play 
that  followed  but  has  dealt,  more  or  less 
poignantly,  on  one  form  or  another,  with  the 
s^me  theme. ' 

Still  writing  under  his    nom  de  plume'  he  proceeded  to  pub- 
lish Jocelyn,  Villa  Rubeln,  A  Man  of  Devon,  and  The  Island 
Pha rls^es. 

Although  he  did  not  gain  popularity,  wealth  or 
prestige  by  these  early  works  and  though  the  critics  like 
Edward  G-arnett  still  considered  him  "essentially  a  club  man, " 
Galsworthy  was  rapidly  discovering  the  effectiveness  of 
irony  and  satire  as  weapons  against  the  faults  of  English 
society.     The  Island  Pharisees  shows  little  of  the  artistry 
of  The  Forsyte  Saga,  but  there  is  a  marked  similarity  of 
purpose.    He  became  interested  in  drama  as  a  medium  for  his 


7.  Mabel  Reynolds,  op.  clt.,  p.  33* 
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propaganda,  though  The  Civilized,  his  earliest  attempt  at  a 
play,  was  never  completed. 

If  John  Galsworthy  was  indebted  to  Joseph  Conrad 
and  Ada  for  their  encouragement  and  faith  in  his  writing 
ability,  he  owed  an  equal  debt  to  Turgenev,  the  Russian- 
French  author,  for  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  his  style. 
Galsworthy  had  long  been  Impressed  by  the  French  writers, 
especially  Guy  de  Maupassant,  but  it  was  Turgenev  that  he 
consciously  Imitated.     Ford  Madox  Ford,  whom  Galsworthy  was 
visiting  in  the  unhappy  days  preceding  Ada*s  divorce,  knew 
nothing  of  their  love  affair,  for  John  was  a  typical  Brit- 
isher, as  reticent  and  self  controlled  as  any  of  his  char- 
acters.   Therefore  his  obvious  enthusiasm  and  volubility  over 
Turgenev  was  a  surprise.    From  the  time  that  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  Turgenev* s  work,  beauty  and  an  understanding 
of  the  human  soul  were  as  much  a  part  of  Galsworthy1 s  novels 
as  his  attacks  on  British  Institutions  and  conventions. 

The  forces  which  had  gone  into  changing  Galsworthy 
from  a  "Forsyte"  to  a  zealous  reformer  had  prepared  the  way 
for  his  greatest  novel,  which  was  finally  published  in  1906, 
The  Man  of  Property.    Galsworthy,  the  man,  had  ceased  to  be 
"a  man  of  property.''     Although  his  extreme  shyness  and  mod- 
esty gave  him  the  reputation  of  being  unfriendly,  he  hated 
snobbery.    In  life,  as  in  his  novels,  he  helped  the  less 
fortunate  classes,  setting  aside  half  of  his  yearly  Income 
for  charity,  and  spending  much  of  what  he  had  left  on  people 
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who  came  to  him  privately. 

Yet  Galsworthy  realized  that  the  propertied  men, 
who  had  It  In  their  power  to  better  conditions  In  England, 
were  not  wholly  blameable.    His  own  family  background  and 
upbringing  had  made  it  possible  for  him  to  sympathise  with 
the  "Forsytes"  even  though  the  unhappiness  he  had  suffered 
through  his  love  for  Ada  and  his  struggles  to  become  a  writer 
had  shown  him  the  weaknesses  in  British  society.  Probably 
if  he  had  not  been  a  "Forsyte"  who  changed,  he  could  never 
have  written  with  such  understanding  and  tender  insight  into 
the  souls  of  the  Forsytes. 
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CHAPTER  II 
CREATION  OF  THE  FORSYTES 

When  John  Galsworthy  created  the  early  members  of 
the  Forsyte  family,  he  had  little  conception  that  he  would 
someday  write  three  trilogies  and  numerous  short  stories 
about  them.    Even  less  did  he  dream  that  the  Forsytes  would 
make  his  name  famous  and  that  in  years  to  come  the  word,  for- 
ay tism,  would  be  used  as  a  symbol  of  all  the  evils  he  was 
fighting. 

The  first  of  the  Forsyte's  to  be  introduced  to  the 

public  was  Swithin,  the  twin  brother  of  James  Forsyte.  Back 

as  far  as  1900,  he  appeared  in  a  short  story,  "Salvation  of 

a  Forsyte,  '  which  was  later  included  in  the  book,  The  Man  of 

Devon.    After  reading  the  story,  Joseph  Conrad  commented  in 

a  letter  to  John  Galsworthy  that  he  considered  Swithin  the 

best  character  he  had  yet  created.    All  the  strength  and 

tenacity  of  the  Forsytes  are  found  in  him. 

For  many  years  he  had  been  lonely,  and 
for  two  years  ill;  but  as  he  had  smoked  his 
first  cigar;  so  he  would  live  his  life-- 
stoutly  to  its  predestined  end.l 

Swithin  had  in  his  youth  a  chance  at  happiness  when 
he  fell  in  love  with  Rozsi,  a  lovely  Austrian  girl,  but  be- 
cause he  was  a  Forsyte,  he  didn't  have  the  courage  to  marry 


1.  John  Galsworthy,  "Salvation  of  a  Forsyte, 11  from 
Villa  Rubein    and  Other  Stories,   (New  York,  1926),  p.  349. 
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her.    Physically  brave  enough  to  fight  a  room  full  of  men 
when  her  father  became  embrollfed  in  a  brawl,  he  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  being  ridiculed  by  his  family  and  friends 
for  marrying  a  girl  who  picked  chicken  bones  with  her  fingers. 
As  he  lies  dying  alone  in  his  room,  he  is  aware  of  what  he 
has  missed. 

The  death  of  Swlthin  is,  like  the  death  of  old 

Jolyon  in  Indian  Summer  of  a  Forsyte,  exquisitely  handled. 

Swithln  dies  with  a  glass  of  champagne  in  his  hand,   Just  as 

his  brother  arrives  to  visit  him. 

Jam^s  Forsyte  paused.     "Swithin!"  he 
said,  and  with  his  hand  to  his  ear  he 
waited  for  an  answer,  but  none  came,  and 
slowly  in  th=  glass  a  last  bubble  rose 
and  burst. 

In  later  years  John  Galsworthy,  himself,  wrote- 

I  owe  Swithln  much,  for  he  first  released 
the  satirist  in  me,  and  is,  moreover,  the 
only  one  of  my  characters  whom  I  killed 
before  I  gave  him  life,  for  it  is  in  The 
Man  of  Property  that  Swithln  Forsyte  more 
memorably  lives. 3 

The  Forsytes  as  a  family  were  used  a  short  time 
later  in  an  unfinished  play,  The  Civilized.    This  early  at- 
tempt at  drama  was  immature  and  filled  with  flaws,  but  it  is 
interesting  today,  because  in  it  we  find  the  beginnings  of 
many  of  his  later  works.    The  crude  beginnings  of  The  Man  of 
Property  are  there,  for  while  the  hero,  George,  is  more  like 


2.  Ibid,  p.  467. 

3.  Ibid. ,  Preface  ix. 
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George  Pendyce  than  Soames,  Helen  is  obviously  the  original 
pattern  of  Irene.    James  Forsyte  is  easily  recognized,  though 
he  is  described  differently,  for  his  characteristics  are  the 
same.    The  unhappy  marriage  of  George  and  Helen  was  later 
given  to  the  world  as  the  loveless  marriage  of  Soames  and 
Irene,  and  Irene's  return  to  Soames  after  her  lover's  death 
if  also  foreshadowed,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  Gals- 
worthy had  no  idea  of  having  her  leave  Soames  for  good  until 
he  wrote  the  sequel,  Indian  Summer  of  a  Forsyte,  many  years 
after  The  Man  of  Property. 

The  Civilized,  like  The  Island  Pharisees,  was  a 
social  satire,  but  Galsworthy  attempted  to  cover  too  much 
territory  for  one  play.     As  time  went  on  bits  of  the  play 
emerged  in  The  Fugitive,  A  Stole,  and  Danae,  later  rewritten 
as  The  Country  House.    While  the  Forsytes  in  the  play  had  not 
yet  been  given  to  the  public,  Galsworthy  was  unable  to  forget 
them,  and  before  long  they  were  to  be  known  all  over  the 
world. 

Although  the  collection  of  short  stories  In  the 
book,  On  Forsyte  'Change,  was  actually  not  written  until  after 
The  Man  of  Property,  they  deal  with  incidents  in  the  earlier 
life  of  the  Forsytes.     Once  he  had  created  the  Forsytes  he 
could  not  leave  them  alone,  for  they  held  a  tenacious  grip 
on  his  imagination.    He  had  only  suggested  their  younger  days 
In  The  Man  of  Property,  but  in  On  Forsyte  'Change,  the  reader 
may  learn  how  Timothy  nearly  married  the  scatter-brained 
Hatty  Beeches,  and  of  the  courtship  of  Aunt  Juley  by  Septimus 
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"Cough  Lozenge"  Small.     Both  Aunt  Hester  and  George  had  had 
their  romances,  and  once —  blasphemous  as  it  may  sound-- James 
bought  a  Hondekoeter  at  an  auction  which  turned  out  not  to  be 
a  bargain,  for  the  family  refused  to  have  it  in  the  house. 
Yet  in  spite  of  these  enlightening  incidents,  the  Forsytes 
in  this  earlier  period  foreshadow  the  "men  of  property"  they 
will  become.     Already  June  has  a  "lame  duck"  which  she  is 
protecting,  and  Soames  has  become  enamoured  with  Irene.  In- 
tegrity is  the  key  note  of  the  Forsytes  then  as  later.  When 
Aunt  Ann  gave  young  Jolyon  the  buckles  of  Superior  Dosset, 
she  told  him  the  story  of  her  father  losing  money  in  his  con- 
tracting business  rather  than  cheat  his  customers.  Nicholas 
is  described  as  a  typical  Forsyte: 

He  was  perhaps  constitutionally  unable 
to  associate  with  people  on  terms  of  equality. 
On  the  other  hand  his  integrity  was  admirable, 
for  he  owed  integrity  to  himself,  and  one 
could  always  follow  him  with  a  feeling  that 
one  would  not  be  let  down.^+ 

It  is  in  a  war  story,  Soames  and  the  Flag,  that  we 
discover  another  element  in  Soames1  character,  that  of 
patriotism.     The  usually  unemotional,  imperturable  soames  is 
greatly  affected  and  feels  a  surge  of  patriotism  as  he  looks 
at  the  flag  following  the  excitement  of  the  Armistice.  For 
those  already  acquainted  with  the  Forsyte  family,  On  Forsyte 
'Change  gives  many  charming  and  revealing  events  of  the  For- 
sytes' younger  days,  but  without  a  knowledge  of  The  Forsyte 

4.  John  Galsworthy,  On  Forsyte  'Change.     (New  York, 
193^),  P.  70. 

Saga,  much  of  the  pleasure  Is  lost,  for  the  Forsytes  are  more 
than  a  symbol  of  the  propertied  class.     They  are  a  family, 
whose  strengths  and  weaknesses  are  human,  and  though  the 
reader  may  dislike  their  characteristics,  he  reads  the  latest 
family  crisis  with  the  sgme  pleasure  as  he  hears  the  home 
town  gossip,  and  each  new  story  of  the  Forsytes  is  like  meet- 
ing with  an  old  acquaintance  in  a  strange  city. 
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CHAPTER  III 
THE  MAN  OF  PROPERTY 

Although  John  Galsworthy  * s  early  works  had  been 
moderately  successful,  he  did  not  feel  that  he  had  sufficiently 
exposed  the  faults  of  England's  propertied  class.     In  The 
Island  Pharisees  he  had  shown  the  errors  of  their  beliefs,  but 
he  felt  that  their  passion  for  property  was  the  underlying 
fault.    The  idea  of  creating  a  family,  similar  to  his  own,  in 
which  he  could  embody  all  the  standards  of  the  upper  middle 
class,  reminded  him  of  two  of  his  earlier  characters  who  had 
been  sturdy  men  of  property- -James  and  Swithln  Forsyte.  They 
were  provided  with  relatives  who  believed  as  they,  and  thus 
a  new  family  was  born  into  the  field  of  literature. 

Galsworthy's  original  intention  was  to  call  his 
book  Thg  Forsyte  Saga,  but  he  soon  became  aware  that  though 
his  characters  might  have  the  greatness  of  epic  heroes,  the 
book  did  not  have  the  epic  sweep  of  a  saga,  and  so  the  name 
was  changed  to  The  Man  of  Property.     In  later  years,  however, 
it  was  to  become  the  first  book  of  the  trilogy,  The  Forsyte 
Saga,  which  was  very  different  from  the  trilogy  which  Gals- 
worthy had  intended  to  write.    In  1905  he  had  written  to  his 
friend  Edward  Garnett: 

At  the  very  back  of  my  mind,  in  the 
writing  of  this  book.   .   .  there  has  always 

been  the  feeling  of  the  utter  disharmony 
of  the  Christian  religion  with  the  English 
character.     Not  an  original  idea,  this, 
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but  a  broad  enough  theme  to  carry  any 
amount  of  character  study,    I've  got  it 
In  my  mind  n^w  to  carry  on  this  idea  for 
at  least  two  more  volumes.    Just  as  the 
theme  of  the  first  book  is  the  sense  of 
property—the  theme  of  the  next  (or  rather 
the  national  traits  dealt  with)  are  (1) 
the  reforming  spirit,  (2)  the  fighting 
spirit — done  of  course  through  story, 
and  definite  character  study.     The  theme 
of  the  third  book  would  be  the  spirit  of 
advertisement,  self  glorification,  and 
impossibility  of  seeing  ourselves  in  the 
wrong,  and  it  would  deal  with  the  Boer 
War  (of  course  only  through  character, 
not  in  story).    I  call  the  second  book 
Danae  and  the  third  The  Mouth  of  Brass. 

The  intended  trilogy  never  materialized,  although  Danae,  the 
love  story  of  Danae  and  George  Forsyte,  continued  the  life  of 
old  Jolyon,  the  younger  Jolyon,  and  James.     The  book  was 
never  completed,  however,  and  eventually  the  names  of  the 
characters  were  changed  and  it  became  the  basis  for  a  separate 
novel,  The  Country  House. 

The  Man  of  Property  was  destined  to  become  Gals- 
worthy's greatest  novel.    It  is  rather  amazing  that  he  could 
write  with  such  clarity  and  compactness  at  a  time  when  he  was 
so  emotionally  upset  over  his  affair  with  Ada.     In  later 
years  he  commented- 

The  Man  of  Property  was  conceived  in 
satiric  mood  and  carried  to  its  close  in  a 
larger  spirit;  it  was  written  here,  there, 
everywhere,   the  most  scattered  of  my  m^nu- - 
scripts,  at  the  time  of  my  life  most  poignant.^ 

1.  Marrot,  op.  cit.,  p.  174. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  180. 
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Always  lacking  in  confidence,  Galsworthy  sent  the 

finished  manuscript  to  his  friend,  Edward  Garnett,  ror 

criticism.     The  two  had  previously  discussed  plans  for  the 

book  on  a  walking  tour  several  years  before.    Garnett  was 

much  impressed,  but  he  felt  that  Galsworthy  had  made  a  serious 

error  in  having  Bossiney,  the  architect,  commit  suicide.  He 

thought  that  Bossiney  was  not  the  suicide  type,  and  that  he 

should  either  die  by  an  accident  or  the  lovers  should  run  off 

together.    Much  correspondence  passed  between  the  two  men,  for 

Galsworthy  was  violently  against  having  the  lovers  elope.  He 

explained  to  Garnett: 

To  my  mind  (and  I  desire  to  defeat 
Forsytism;  the  only  way  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  readers  on  the  other 
side,  the  only  way  to  cap  the  purpose  of 
the  book,  which  was  to  leave  property  as 
an  empty  shell — is  to  leave  the  victory 
to  Soames.   .   .  We  both  wish  to  produce 
the  same  effect,  we  both  hate  the  For- 
sytes and  wish  their  destruction.  Your 
instinct  tells  you  to  do  it  positively. 
You  would  leave  them  defeated;  my  instinct 
tells  me  that  it  can  only  be  done  by  me 
negatively:  I  would  leave  them  victorious- - 
but  what  a  victory! 3 

Finally  Galsworthy  compromised,  and  the  published  version 

has  Bossiney  killed  in  the  fog,  leaving  it  doubtful  whether 

he  died  by  accident  or  design. 

When  Galsworthy's  family  saw  the  manuscript  he  met 

with  further  opposition.    His  sister  felt  that  the  Forsyte 

family  was  too  much  like  their  own  and  that  people  would 


3.  Ibid.,  p.  169 
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recognize  the  similarity.    John  hastened  to  reassure  her: 

As  to  whether  the  family  is  too  life- 
like: the  idea  is  obviously  taken,  Swithen, 
Ann,  and  old  Jolyon  are  portraits  as  far  as 
fictional  characters  can  be  so.   .   .  but  the 
others  are  all  mixed,  hopelessly  mixed. ^ 

Family  and  friends  were  finally  satisfied  and  the 
book  was  published.     It  won  instant  acclaim  from  the  public, 
and  while  some  of  the  members  of  the  propertied  class  felt 
a  slight  displeasure,  they  were  too  complacent  about  their 
position  to  be  seriously  disturbed. 

Because  of  Galsworthy's  desire  to  defeat  i«'orsytism, 
it  is  easy  to  forget  that  The  Man  of  Property  is  more  than 
Just  an  allegory  of  a  certain  class  of  society.    Being  a  fol- 
lower of  Turgenev,  he  was  a  lover  of  beauty  and  was  incensed 
with  those  who  tried  to  set  limits  to  it.     As  he  explained  in 
the  preface  of  the  Forsyte  Saga- 

This  long  tale  is  no  scientific  study 
of  a  period;  it  is  rather  an  intimate  incar- 
nation of  the  disturbance  that  Beauty  effects 
in  the  lives  of  men. 

The  figure  of  Irene,  never,  as  the  read_ 
er  may  possibly  have  observed,  present,  ex- 
cept through  the  senses  of  other  characters, 
is  a  concretion  of  disturbing  Beauty  imping- 
ing on  a  possessive  world. 5 

Irene,  however,  does  not  represent  beauty  in  a  merely  physi- 
cal sense.     In  a  letter  to  Robert  Blatchford  written  in  1920, 
Mr.  Galsworthy  explained  his  meaning: 


4.  Ibid.,  p.  182. 

5.  John  Galsworthy,  The  Forsyte  Saga.  (New  York, 
1934),  p.  xliii. 
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I  didn't  use    Beauty"  in  the  mere  narrow 
aesthetic  sense.    I  Include  In  it  all  that, 
of  course,  but  I  mean  by  it  an  increased  con- 
ception of  the  dignity  of  human  life.  That 
dignity,  I  maintain,  we  shall  never  reach, 
until  people  increase  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
portion, and  come  to  revolt  against  dlshar- 
ffl°ny>  greed,  and  ugliness. 6 

It  was  Soames  Forsyte  who  represented  the  man  of 
property  that  attempts  to  set  beauty  within  certain  bounds. 
Although  he  may  not  have  been  a  likeable  character,  he  was 
pitiful  rather  than  repulsive,  for  he  could  not  help  being 
what  he  was.    His  love  for  Irene  was  genuine,  and  if  he  be- 
lieved that  since  she  married  him,  she  belonged  to  him,  that 
was  not  a  strange  belief  for  a  Victorian  husband.  Although 
Galsworthy  would  have  the  reader  blame  Soames  for  attempting 
to  hold  Irene  against  her  will,  many  of  his  critics  sympathize 
with  Soames.    D.  H.  Lawrence  scathingly  denounced  Irene  as 
a  "property  bitch"  who  clung  to  the  Forsytes  and  their  prop- 
erty, even  while  she  was  fighting  Forsytism.    William  Lyons 
Phelps  felt  that  in  denying  the  right  of  a  husband  to  expect 
faithfulness  from  his  wife,  Galsworthy  was  attacking  the 
moral  beliefs  which  were  England's  underlying  strength.  His 
sympathy  was  all  for  Soames,  for  Phelps  felt  that  nothing 
could  condone  Irene's  actions.     He  described  Galsworthy * s 
conception  of  the  marriage  of  Soames  and  Irene  with  the  bit- 
terly sarcastic  words: 

A  marriage    without  love,  where  the  hus- 


6.  Marrot,  op.  clt.t  p.  492. 
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band  shows  intolerable  cruelty  in  insisting 
on  embracing  his  wife,  and  hideous  selfish- 
ness in  objecting  to  her  gratifying  her 
passions  with  another  man. 7 

Although  Galsworthy  was  attacking  the  tenets  for 
which  Soames  stood,  there  was  no  attempt  to  make  him  despic- 
able.   Soames  had  been  brought  up  to  believe  in  sound  invest- 
ments and  complete  integrity.     Always  reticent  and  repressed, 
he  was  incapable  of  showing  Irene  how  deep  his  passion  for 
her  was.    More  than  Irene,  he  was  a  victim  of  Forsytism,  for 
the  beliefs  of  his  class  were  engrained  on  his  soul,  and 
while  she  might  leave  him,  he  could  never  escape  himself. 
When  she  returned  to  him  after  Bossiney's  death,  he  longed 
to  turn  her  out  of  his  house,  but  his  desire  for  her  was  too 
great.    Under  his  hard  exterior  and  Forsytean  beliefs,  he  was 
a  lonely  man,  for  though  he  might  have  had  property,  there 
were  two  things  he  could  never  have--"the  beauty  and  loving 
in  the  world."3 

In  spite  of  its  symbolism  and  satire,  The  Forsyte 
Saga  is  primarily  a  family  chronicle.    Not  that  the  Forsytes 
were  an  intimate  family,  for  they  were  all  too  reticent  and 
restrained  to  show  emotion  where  it  did  exist,  and  among 
most  of  the  family  there  was  little  real  affection.     No  one, 
with  the  exception  of  Soames,  the  family  solicitor,  knew 
Just  how  much  money  the  others  had  or  where  it  was  invested. 


7.  William  Lyons  Phelos,  Advance  of  the  English  Novel. 
(New  York,  1923),  p.  219. 

8.  John  Galsworthy,  "Tomtet,"  Forsyte  Saga.  (New 
York,  193^),  p.  396.  v  
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Of  course,  they  all  knew  that  Timothy  had  his  money  Invested 
in  good  safe  consols  at  3  per  cent,  but  in  accepting  an  in- 
terest of  less  than  4-  per  cent,  he  had  broken  from  all  the 
Forsytean  traditions  and  could  no  longer  be  considered  in 
financial  matters. 

If  there  was  a  lack  of  affection  among  the  indivi- 
dual Forsytes,  they  were  united  against  the  world.     In  time 


of  crisis  when  outside  dangers  seem  to  threaten,  they  became 
a  close  family  unit,  presenting  a  formidable  front  to  the 
world. 

When  a  Forsyte  was  engaged,  married,  or 
born,  the  Forsytes  were  present;  when  a  For- 
syte died-  but  no  Forsyte  had  as  yet  died; 
they  did  not  die;  death  being  contrary  to 
their  principles,  they  took  precautiDns 
against  it,  the  instinctive  precautions  of 
highly  vitalized  persons  who  resent  encroach- 
ments on  their  property. 9 

It  was  at  a  family  gathering  that  Judgment  was  first  passed 
on  Bossiney,  the  architect,  June's  latest  "lame  duck,"  and 
though  they  little  dreamed  that  he  would  become  Irene's  lover 
or  be  Involved  in  a  lawsuit  with  Soames,  they  instinctively 
distrusted  him,  for  hadn't  he  visited  Aunt  Ann  in  a  shape- 
less grey  hat  which  near-sighted  Aunt  Hester  had  tried  to 
'shoo.       .  off  a  chair,  taking  it  for  a  strange  disreputable 
cat--Tommy  had  such  disgraceful  f  riends.         No  true  Forsyte 
would  have  ever  worn  such  a  hat  I    The  family  later  drew  to- 

9.  John  Galsworthy,  "The  Man  of  Property,"  The  Forsyte 
S«aga.     (New  York,  1934) »  p.  2. 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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gether  at  a  similar  meeting  at  Timothy1 s,  when  they  heard 
that  Bossiney  had  deserted  June  and  had  been  seen  in  London 
with  Irene.     Scandal  was  abhorrent  to  all  the  Forsytes,  and 
even  when  there  was  nothing  they  could  do  to  stop  it,  they 
still  felt  safer  in  each  other's  company. 

If  the  Forsytes  were  alike  in  their  respect  for 
property  and  respectability,  Galsworthy  has  give^n  each  a  dis- 
tinctive personality.     There  was  Aunt  Ann,  the  matriarch  of 
the  family,  who,  after  a  life  time  of  service,  betrayed  the 
Forsytes  by  being  the  first  to  die--at  the  youthful  age  of 
eighty- seven. 

Secretly  they  felt  it  unreasonable  of 
Ann  to  have  left  them  like  this  without  a 
word,  without  even  a  struggle.     It  was  un- 
like her 

Perhaps  what  really  affected  them  so 
profoundly  was  the  thought  that  a  Forsyte 
should  have  let  go  her  grasp  on  life.  If 
one,  then  why  not  all.1* 

Aunt  Hester,  patient  and  unenergetlc,  and  soft-hearted  Aunt 

Julie,  who  always  managed  to  make  the  wrong  remark  at  the 

most  inopportune  time,  were  left  to  contemplate  the  possibility 

of  a  doubtful  heaven,  and  with  the  vague  comfort  that  the 

Bible  promises,  "In  my  father's  house  there  are  many  mansions,' 

which  suggested  to  them  that  even  in  heaven  there  is  the 

security  of  property. 

In  spite  of  his  "sanity'   and  middle  class  caution, 

James  had  the  most  real  devotion  to  his  family.    He  never 


11.  Ibid.,  p.  131 


failed  to  call  at  Timothy's,  and  each  time  a  member  of  his 

family  suffered  a  financial  loss,  he  worried  deeper  than  they 

Of  all  his  children  he  loved  Soames  the  best,  for  Soames  had 

an  Instinctive  secretiveness  and  sense  of  property  which  made 

James  proud  to  have  him  for  an  heir. 

The  outward  relations  between  James  and 
his  son  were  marked  by  a  lack  of  sentiment 
peculiarly  Forsytean,  but  for  all  that  the 
two  were  by  no  means  unattached.  Perhaps 
they  regarded  one  another  as  an  Investment; 
certainly  they  were  solicitous  of  each  other' s 
welfare,  glad  of  each  other's  company.  They 
had  never  exchanged  two  wo^ds  upon  the  more 
intimate  problems  of  life,  or  revealed  in 
each  other' s  presence  the  existence  of  any 
deep  feeling. 

Something  beyond  the  power  of  word -ana- 
lysis bound  them  together,  something  hidden 
deep  in  the  fibre  of  nations  and  families-- 
for  blood  they  say  is  thicker  than  water-- 
and  neither  of  them  was  a  cold  blooded  man. 12 

Unlike  James,  for  a  number  of  years  old  Jolyon  had 

no  heir,  for  he  disowned  his  only  son  when  he  left  his  wife 

and  ran  off  with  a  governess.     In  spite  of  his  harshness,  old 

Jolyon  was  the  most  loveable  of  the  Forsytes,  for  in  him  the 

Forsytean  tendencies  were  tempered  by  a  finer  artistic  nature 

Soames  gained  his  reputation  as  a  connoisseur  of  art  by  his 

ability  to  tell  in  advance  which  paintings  would  have  the 

highest  market  value.     Old  Jolyon,  however,  had  an  eye  for 

color  and  an  appreciation  of  art  not  based  on  its  monetary 

value — although  it  can  not  be  said  that  he  ever  forgot  the 


12.  Ibid. ,  p.  97 
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selling  value  of  a  picture.    He  had  too  much  of  the  Forsyte 
in  him,  never  the-less,  t:>  understand  his  son,  young  Jolyon, 
who  believed  in  freedom  of  the  individual,  and  though  his 
loneliness  and  love  for  his  son  resulted  in  his  visiting  him 
and  making  amends  after  a  fifteen  year  estrangement,  he  viewed 
young  Jolyon' s  neighborhood  through  the  eyes  of  a  typical 
Forsyte. 

He  walked  towards  the  Edgware  Road,  be- 
tween rows  of  little  houses,  all  suggesting 
to  him  (erroneously  no  doubt,  but  the  pre- 
judices of  a  Forsyte  are  sacred )  shady  his- 
tories of  some  sort  or  kind.  ^ 

To  the  Forsytes,  poverty  and  sin  are  always  synonomous. 

Of  the  other  three  brothers,  Timothy,  Swithin,  and 
Nicholas,  Swithin  was  the  most  Impressive,  at  least  in  ap- 
pearance.    Proud  of  his  bulky  frame  and  undeserved  nickname 
of  "Four  in-hand  Forsyte,"  he  was  still  able  to  appreciate  a 
smile  from  a  pretty  woman  and  the  opportunity  of  taking  Irene 
for  a  drive.    He  doggdly  stated  his  opinions  and  clung 
tenaciously  to  them,   in  spite  of  his  notably  bad  taste. 
Nicholas,  the  family  financial  genius,  had  been  the  most 
shocked  when  his  overprudent   'baby"  brother,  Timothy,  had 
sold  his  interest  in  the  oublishing  company  and  invested  his 
money  in  consols.     Timothy,  always  cautious,  rarely  left  his 
house  for  fear  of  catching  cold.    Being  the  youngest,  however, 
he  was  the  pride  of  his  sisters,  and  his  house  became  the 


13.  Ibid.,  p.  115. 


center  for  the  family  gatherings. 

These  then  were  the  older  Forsytes;  a  family  who 

held  their  property  in  a  tenacious  grip  and  always  recognized 

a  safe  thing.    Yet  even  young  Jolyon,  who  disliked  the  U'or- 

sytean  viewpoint,  was  forced  to  admit  to  Boaslney 

My  dear  sir,  the  Forsytes  are  the  middle- 
men, the  commercials,   the  pillars  of  society, 
the  corner-stones  of  convention;  everything 
that  is  admirable. 14 

As  much  as  Galsworthy  hated  Forsytism,  he  realized  that  with- 
out their  money  and  security,  art  and  learning  could  not 
flourish.     Although  their  orlnclples  may  not  have  led  them 
to  abide  by  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  they  rigidly 
adhered  to  their  own  beliefs. 

To  have  doubted  their  Christianity  would 
have  caused  them  both  pain  and  surprise,  some 
of  them  paid  for  pevs,  thus  expressing  in  the 
most  practical  form  their  sympathy  with  the 
teachings  of  Christ. 15 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Galsworthy's  genius  that  he  has  made 
Soames  an  object  of  pity  rather  than  a  villain  for  Soames  is 
not  to  blame.    He  had  been  brought  up  to  be  a  "man  of  prop- 
erty." 


14.  Ibid. ,  p.  277- 

15.  Ibid. ,  p.  21. 


CHAPTER  IV 
INDIAN  SUMMER  OF  A  FORSYTE 


When  John  Galsworthy  decided  to  abandon  the  story 
of  the  Forsytes  in  Danae.  and  write  about  the  Fendyces  in 
The  Country  House  instead,  he  relinquished  the  idea  of  writing 
a  trilogy  on  the  disharmony  of  Christian  ethics  and  the  Eng- 
lish people.    Though  he  had  no  further  idea  of  continuing  to 
write  about  the  Forsytes,  he  was  unable  to  forget  them.  On 
the  original  manuscript  of  The  Forsyte  Saga,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  Galsworthy  has  written  some  explanatory  notes 
in  which  he  says: 

I  originally  called  The  Man  of  Property 
by  this  name  ( "The  Forsyte  Saga"),  and  had 
no  intention  of  continuing  this  book  with 
sequels.    Some  three  years,  however,  after 
it  was  published  I  became  haunted  by  the 
notion  of  :,Old  Jolyon's  Indian  Summer" 
which  ultimately  got  itself  written  in  the 
spring  of  1917*    Not  until  one  Sunday  in 
July,  1918,  did  the  full  scheme  of  the 
development  come  to  me.    That, was  the  hap- 
piest day  of  my  writing  life. 

When  Galsworthy  decided  to  continue  the  lives  of 
the  Forsytes,  he  changed  his  plan  of  having  Irene  return  to 
live  with  Soames  after  the  death  of  Bossiney,  but  instead  had 
her  leave  him  again  the  same  night.    Although  Galsworthy's 
beautiful  phrases  and  delicacy  of  touch  are  apparent  in  all 
his  writings,  no  where  does  he  write  with  as  much  lyric  in- 


1.  John  Galsworthy,  The  Forsyte  Saga,  Preface,  xii. 
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tensity  and  exquisite  loveliness  as  in  the  pages  of  Indian 
Summer  of  a  Forsyte*    Galsworthy,  himself,  realized  that  this 
short  interlude  separating  The  Man  of  Property  and  In  Chancery 
was  his  finest  piece  of  writing.    With  a  few  deft  details  he 
portrayed  the  character  of  Old  Jolyon,  for  it  was  his  belief 
that,  "By  the  cigars  they  smoke,  and  the  composers  they  love, 
ye  shall  know  the  textures  of  men* s  souls." 

Old  Jolyon  had  never  been  a  tupical  Forsyte,  for  he 
had  never  become  a  slave  to  property.    To  be  sure,  he  was 
enough  of  a  Forsyte  to  be  shocked  when  he  heard  that  Irene  had 
no  money,  for  no  Forsyte  could  imagine  a  more  horrible  fate, 
but  now  that  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eighty-five,  he  had 
mellowed. 

With  the  years  his  dislike  of  humbug 
had  increased;  the  orthodoxy  he  had  worn  in 
the  'sixties,  as  he  had  worn  side-whiskers 
out  of  sheer  exuberance,  had  long  dropped 
off,  leaving  him  reverent  before  three 
things  alone- -beauty,  upright  conduct,  and 
the  sense  of  property;  and  the  greatest 
of  these  now  was  beauty.5 

No  wonder  then  that  in  the  Indian  summer  of  his  life  he  de- 
sired to  have  Irene  near  him,  for  she  was  the  living  incarna- 
tion of  beauty.    It  was  she  who  brightened  his  lonely  last 
days,  playing  the  music  of  his  favorite  composers- -Beethoven, 
Handel,  Mozart,  and  Gluck.    But  underneath  this  beautiful 
picture  of  the  twilight  of  old  Jolyon' s  life,  there  is  melan- 


2.  Ibid.  'Indian  Summer  of  a  Forsyte,"  p.  20. 
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choly,  for  Jolyon  was  no  longer  young  and  death  was  approach- 
ing.   In  all  of  Galsworthy's  work,  death  plays  an  Important 
role  for  It  marks  the  passing  of  the  eras,  but  no  where  has  he 
handled  the  subject  with  more  delicacy  and  artistry  than  in 
Indian  Summer  of  a  Forsyte. 

Old  Jolyon  died  while  awaiting  Irene  lor  the  last 
time,  for  the  family  was  ready  to  return  home,  and  Irene  did 
not  wish  to  meet  June. 

And  settling  back  in  his  chair,  he  closed 
his  eyes.    Some  thistledown  came  on  what  little 
air  there  was,  and  pitched  on  his  moustache  more 
white  than  itself.    He  did  not  know;  but  his 
breathing  stirred  it,  caught  there.  .   .  .  The 
stable  clock  struck  the  quarter  past.    The  dog 
stretched  and  looked  up  at  his  master.  The 
thistledown  no  longer  moved.    The  dog  placed 
his  chin  over  the  sun- lit  foot.     It  did  not 
stir.    The  dog  withdrew  his  chin  quickly,  rose, 
and  leaped  on  old  Jolyon1 s  lap,  looked  in  his 
face,  whined:  then,  leaping  down,  sat  on  his 
haunches,  gazing  up.    And  suddenly  he  uttered 
a  long,  long  howl. 

But  the  thistledown  was  still  as  death, 
and  the  face  of  his  old  master.^ 

Old  Jolyon  would  never  again  be  kept  from  beauty  by  the  For- 
sytes. 


4.  Ibid.,  p.  70 


CHAPTER  V 
IN  CHANCERY 


Although  the  possessive  instinct  remained  the  chief 
mark  of  a  Forsyte,  the  new  generation,  brought  up  at  the  time 
when  Victorianism  was  dying,  showed  the  changed  ideas  of  the 
new  era.  The  old  Forsytean  belief  that  a  man  should  completely 
possess  his  property—both  money  and  wives,  gave  way  to  a 
belief  of  freedom  of  the  Individual.    The  younger  Forsytes 
could  never  understand  Soames1  desire  to  own  Irene's  body  and 
soul,  for  they  feared  any  encroachment  on  personal  liberty. 
They  even  refused  to  be  shocked  when  Aunt  Susan  requested  to 
be  cremated,  for  they  felt  that  one  should  have  the  power  to 
decide  on  the  disposal  of  one's  own  body,  and  besides  the 
sacred  Forsytean  tradition  of  always  burying  the  family  at 
Highgate  had  already  been  broken  when  old  Jolyon  had  been 
burled  at  Robin  Hill. 

The  death  of  Queen  Victoria  symbolized  the  passing 
of  the  old  era.    She  had  been  more  than  Just  a  symbol  of 
imperial  power,  for  she  had  represented  a  way  of  life,  soames 
was  deeply  impressed  by  her  funeral  procession,  lor  he  real- 
ized that  not  only  a  great  queen  had  died,  but  that  her  pass- 
ing marked  the  end  of  the  period  of  respectability  and  secur- 
ity that  had  formulated  the  Forsytes. 

Well-nigh  two  generations  had  slipped 
by--  of  steamboats,  railways,  telegraphs, 
bicycles,  electric  lights,  telephones,  and 


now  these  motor  cars--  or  such  accumulated 
wealth,  that  eight  per  cent  had  become  three, 
and  Forsytes  were  numbered  by  the  thousand! 
Morals  had  changed,  manners  had  changed,  men 
had  become  monkeys  twice- removed,  God  had  be- 
come Mammon- -Mammon  so  respectable  as  to  de- 
ceive himself.    Sixty- four  years  that  favored 
property,  and  had  made  the  upper  middle  class; 
buttressed,  chiselled,  polished  it,  till  it 
was  almost  indistinguishable  in  manners, 
morals,  speech,  appearance,  habit,  and  soul 
from  the  nobility.    An  epoch  which  had  gilded 
individual  liberty  so  that  if  a  man  had 
money,  he  was  free  in  law  and  fact,  and  if  he 
had  not  money  he  was  free  inlaw  and  not  in 
fact.    An  era  which  had  canonised  hypocrisy, 
so  that  to  seem  to  be  respectable  was  to  be. 
A  Great  Age,  whose  transmuting  influence 
nothing  had  escaped  save  the  nature  of  man 
and  the  nature  of  the  Universe. ^ 

The  size  of  the  Forsyte  family  was  growing  consid- 
erably smaller.    No  longer  did  the  Forsytes  have  eight  or  ten 
children  apiece,  for  with  interest  down  to  3  per  cent,  the  lack 
of  security  in  England  at  the  time,  and  the  luxuries  which  the 
new  generation  felt  they  required,  no  one  wanted  to  support  a 
large  family.    The  younger  members  of  the  family  seem  to  lack 
the  Integrity  and  firmness  of  the  old  Forsytes.  Winifred 
Dartle,  James1  daughter,  had  failed  to  have  the  Forsytean 
fla  ir  for  getting  a  good  bargain  in  marrying  Montague  Dartie, 
and  though  being  a  Forsyte,  she  stuck  to  him  pluckily  and 
tenaciously,  life  would  have  been  very  difficult  without  James 
to  pay  the  bills  and  keep  their  names  from  the  bankruptcy 
courts.    To  be  sure,  Montague  had  a  great  deal  of  charm,  but 
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he  was  also  a  wastrel  and  a  gambler.    When  he  finally  lost  his 
last  ccnt  and  stole  his  wife's  pearls,  a  divorce  seemed  to  be 
impending,  but  though  he  left  her  and  love  was  gone,  he  had 
one?  belonged  to  her,  so  she  kept  him  as  one  might  a  piece  or 
worthless  property. 

Soames  alone  of  the  present  family  represented  the 
unyielding  man  of  property.    Although  he  was  disturbed  and 
unhappy  over  losing  Irene  (for  while  he  never  understood  her, 
he  had  loved  her),  he  always  appeared  calm  and  imperturbable. 
It  was  against  all  the  Forsytean  principles  to  give  away  one's 
feelings.    He  derived  some  comfort  from  his  weekly  visits  to 
Timothy^,  but  he  never  could  speak  of  the  one  thing  he  was 
always  worrying  about.     The  closest  he  came  to  admitting  his 
loneliness,  was  to  say  to  Winifred  that  they  both  seem  to  have 
bad  luck.    More  than  his  desire  for  love,  however,  was  the 
need  for  an  heir,  for  what  good  was  all  his  money,  if  there 
was  no  one  to  whom  to  leave  it?  He  did  not  pretend  to  love 
Annette,  the  pretty  French  girl  whose  mother  ran  the  restaur- 
ant  at  Soho,  but  he  saw  in  her  a  way  of  gratifying  his  needs. 
It  is  only  If  the  reader  remembers  how  much  he  desired  an 
heir  that  Soames  can  be  forgiven  for  risking  Annette's  life  to 
save  the  child.    Life  was  its  most  ironical  when  the  only 
child  they  could  ever  have  was  a--  girl.     But  fate  showed 
that  it  could  be  crueler  still,  for  Irene  and  Jolyon,  the 
sinners  who  made  hie  life  miserable,  had  the  boy  Soames  had 
once  dreamed  Irene  would  have  for  him. 

37. 


Nobody  was  more  clearly  aware  than  he  of 
Society's  decree  "Conform  or  perish,"  but  the 
weight  of  his  sympathy  was  always  with  the 
victim  of  the  decree  and  not  with  the  Society 
which  Imposed  it.2 

No  where  is  there  more  proof  of  that  statement  than  in  the 
love  story  of  the  already  twice  married  Jolyon  and  the  un- 
faithful Irene.    Always  the  reader's  sympathy  is  with  them, 
for  Galsworthy  was  writing  from  the  experiences  and  sorrows 
of  his  own  heart.    Despicable  as  Soames  may  have  seemed  when 
he  had  his  wife  shadowed,  it  was  not  against  him  that  Gals- 
worthy was  fighting,  for  the  whole  process  was  as  disagreeable 
to  Soames  as  to  Irene.    He  suffered  more  than  Irene  over  the 
divorce  court  scenes,  for  he  hated  publicity,  and  more  than 
that,  he  was  fighting  to  lose  the  one  thing  he  most  desired  to 
have.    Galsworthy  felt  that  the  blame  lay  with  the  divorce 
laws  of  the  country  that  made  such  actions  necessary.  Even 
greater  than  his  dislike  of  the  law  courts,  Galsworthy  showed 
his  hatred  for  the  press.    Both  Soames  and  Jolyon  would  have 
done  anything  to  keep  the  papers  from  making  the  name  of  For- 
syte public  property,  but  their  morsy  and  property  failed  to 
be  of  help;  the  newspapers  knew  ho?/  to  make  news  sound  sensa 
tional  and  thereby  sell  the  extra  copies.     Although  Soames 
succeeded  in  getting  his  neck  out  of  Chancery,  he  felt  that  he 
had  been  the  loser.    Jolyon  had  never  been  a  true  Forsyte-- 
he  was  too  mucn  an  artist  to  have  fully  developed  a  sense  of 


2.  Hermon  Quid,  John  Galsworthy.  (London,  1935),  p»36 


property.    He  and  Irene  had  long  been  flaunters  of  convention, 
not  because  they  wanted  to  be,  but  because  there  was  some- 
thing in  them  that  transcended  the  narrowness  of  Victorian 
standards.     It  was  Soames,  Impeccable  in  manners  and  Victorian 
in  beliefs,  who  suffered  from  the  sordidness  and  publicity 
of  a  divorce  court. 

Although  John  Galsworthy  did  not  profess  to  be  a 
Christian,  he  was  fighting  for  the  tenets  of  the  Christian 
church.  Probably  the  closest  he  came  in  his  novels  to  ex- 
plaining his  own  religious  view  was  in  the  conversation  of 
Jolyon  and  young  Jolly.  As  they  bury  the  dog,  Balsthasar, 
Jolyon  has  been  pondering  the  strangeness  of  a  dog' s  lire, 
which  leads  Jolly  to  ask  him  if  he  believes  in  God. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  God?"  he  (Jolyon) 
said;  "There  are  two  irreconcilable  ideas  of 
God.    There's  the  Unknowable  Creative  Prin- 
ciple— one  believes  in  That.    And  there's  the 
Sum  of  altruism  in  man- -naturally  one  believes 
in  That." 

"I  see.     That  leaves  out  Christ,  doesn't 

it?" 

Jolyon  stared.     Christ,  the  link  be- 
tween those  two  ideas!     Out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes I     Here  w-s  orthodoxy  scientifically 
explained  at  last I     The  sublime  poem  of  the 
Christ  life  was  man's  attempt  to  Join  those 
two  irreconcilable  conceptions  of  God.  And 
since  the  Sum  of  human  altruism  was  as  much 
a  part  of  the  Unknowable  Creative  Principle 
as  anything  else  in  Nature  and  the  Universe, 
a  worse  link  might  have  been  chosen  after 
all'.    Funny--how  one  went  through  life  with- 
out seeing  it  in  that  sort  of  way! 3 


3.  John  Galsworthy,  "In  Chancery,"  p.  313. 


There  had  always  been  a  closeness  and  understanding 

between  Jolly  and  his  father,  though  both  had  too  much  of  the 

Forsytes  In  them  to  give  any  sign  of  their  great  love  and 

devotion.     Jolyon  was  very  proud  when  he  went  down  to  Harrow  to 

visit  his  son,  and  though  he  never  talked  like  a  proud  parent- - 

Jolly  was  aware  that  his  father  would  always  stand  by  him. 

Having  a  detached  attitude  toward  life,  with  no  belief  in  the 

rightful  privileges  of  the  upper  middle  class,  and  a  cynical 

humor  which  saw  the  ridiculousness  of  the  Forsytes  as  well  as 

of  the  masses,  he  rarely  passed  Judgment  on  his  children  or 

gave  them  advice. 

Jolyon  had  a  striking  horror  -partly 
original  sin,  but  partly  the  result  of  his 
early  immorality--  of  the  moral  attitude. 
The  most  he  could  ever  have  said  to  his  son 
would  have  been: 

"Look  here,  old  man,  don't  forget  you're 
a  gentleman, "  and  then  have  wondered  whimsi- 
cally whether  that  was  not  a  snobbish  senti- 
ment.^" 

Undoubtedly  the  outstanding  national  event  of  the 
period  was  the  Boer  War,  which  greatly  influenced  the  lives 
of  the  younger  Forsytes  and  indirectly  the  lives  of  the  older 
Forsytes.     To  be  sure  the  war  meant  little  more  to  Soames 
than  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  value  of  house  property. 
To  Winifred  and  Jolyon  it  meant  far  more,   for  they  gave  the 
greatest  of  all  their  possessions--their  children. 

The  Forsytean  instinct  in  British  politics  had  made 


4.  Ibid.,  p.  130 
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it  necessary  for  England  to  fight  for  its  possessions.  Few 
people  took  it  very  seriously  at  the  beginning  for  everyone 
felt  it  would  be  a  small  colonial  affair  which  England  would 
quickly  settle.    Val  and  Jolly  had  a  fist  fight  at  school 
over  which  side  was  right,  for  Jolly  ahd  been  so  doubtful  at 
first  that  Val  had  termed  him  a  pro-Boer.     Possibly  the  war 
would  not  have  come  much  closer  to  the  Forsytes  than  this,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  a  personal  matter.    Val,  the  gambler  and 
worldly  man- about- town,  fell  in  love  with  the  warm,  lovable, 
unspoiled  Holly.    Jolly  felt  that  his  sister  must  be  protected 
at  any  cost,  but  he  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  dare  Val 
to  do  something  that  he  himself  would  not,  and  so  together 
the  two  boys  enlisted  in  the  war.     The  whole  action  was  so 

unForsytean  that  Jolyon  who  did  not  know  the  true  cause  could 

■ 

not  understand  Just  why  they  had  gone. 

For  awhile  the  war  news  went  favorably,  and  it  was 
the  night  that  news  had  come  that  Maf eking  had  been  relieved 
that  Soames  had  his  first  experience  with  the  masses.  The 
Forsytes  had  always  held  themselves  apart  from  people  not  in 
their  own  class.    If  the  masses  could  not  make  a  living,  it 
was  their  own  fault  that  they  had  not  had  the  intelligence  to 
be  successful.    It  was  Inconceivable  that  England  was  mainly 


made  up  of  people  who  thought  and  acted  differently  from  the 
Forsytes,  but  meeting  the  crowds  of  merrymakers,  soames  sud- 
denly realized  the  dangerous  strength  of  the  unreserved,  un- 
restrained masses. 

This  then  was  the  populace,  the  Innumer- 
able living  negation  or  gentility  and  For- 
syte! sm.    This  was — egad!  democracy!  It 
stank,  yelled,  was  hideous!  ...  In  1900, 
Soames  with  his  Forsyte  thousands,  had  never 
seen  the  cauldron  with  the  lid  off;  and  now 
looking  into    it,  could  hardly  believe  his 
scorching  eyes.     The  whole  thing  was  unspeak- 
able.^ 

Perhaps  seeing  these  people  who  seemed  to  boames  to  be  so  un- 
English,  Soames  had  a  premonition  of  the  changes  in  British 
society  which  would  come  when  the  masses  finally  united. 

The  war  was  to  change  things  for  Jolyon.     News  came 
that  young  Jolly  had  contracted  enteric  and  died  tar  from 
home.     June,  a  determined,  courageous  young  woman,  deserted 
her  lame  ducks  to  offer  her  services,  as  a  nurse,  and  Holly, 
who  felt  responsible  for  Jolly's  death,  went  with  her.  She 
and  Val  married,  and  though  he  had  been  wounded  in  one  leg 
so  he  would  have  a  permanent  limp,  they  were  already  making 
plans  to  buy  a  farm  out  there  and  breed  horses.  Jolyon 
would  have  been  very  lonely  indeed  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Irene  and  the  new  baby  boy,  whose  birth  so  shortly  after 
their  marriage  had  caused  such  consternation  among  the  aunts. 

As  for  Soames,  deep  as  his  disappointment  at  having 
a  girl  had  been,  still  it  was  his-- something  of  his  own  to 
love  and  possess,  and  though  he  did  not  then  know  it,  little 
Fleur  was  to  mellow  the  Forsyte  in  him  and  make  him  greater 
than  a  mere  man  of  property. 


5.  Ibid.,  p.  347. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
COMPLETION  OF  THE  SAGA 

In  the  delightful  interlude  which  John  Galsworthy 
wrote  to  connect  "In  Chancery"  and  "To  Let,"  he  has  caught  all 
of  the  happiness  of  his  own  youth  at  Coombe  Warren.  Little 
Jon,  short  for  Jolyon,  was  as  his  father  described  him,  "lov- 
ing, lovable,  imaginative,  sanguinary."1    With  all  his  great 
capacity  for  loving,   it  was  his  mother  he  adored  most,  and  the 
picture  of  the  love  which  existed  between  Irene  and  little 
Jon  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mother- son  relation- 
ships in  literature,  but  it  is  a  foreshadowing  of  the  great 
sacrifice  Jon  was  to  make  later  for  his  mother. 

In  January  of  1920,  Galsworthy  wrote  a  letter  to 

Andre  Chevrillon  in  which  he  stated: 

I  began  the  final  novel  of  the  Forsyte 
Saga  a  week  ago  here,  after  writing  an  idyll 
which  comes  between  the  second  and  third 
novel,  Just  as  Indian  Summer  comes  between 
The  Man  of  Property  and  In  Chancery  which  is 
the  second. 

I  shall  rejoice  only  when  I  see  the 
whole  lot  published  in  one  volume  under  the 
title  of  The  Forsyte  Saga--about  350,000 
words.2 

In  To  Let,  the  final  novel  of  the  Forsyte  Sagi,  Galsworthy 
has  done  more  than  tell  of  the  tragic  ironic  lbve  of  Fleur 


1.  John  Galsworthy,  "Awakening,"  The  Forsyte  saga,  p. 11. 

2.  Mar rot,  op.  clt.,  p.  490. 
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and  Jon,  for  the  death  of  Timothy  at  the  age  or  one  hundred — 
"the  one  pure  individualist  left,  the  only  man  who  hadn't 
heard  of  the  Great  War, is  symbolic  of  the  final  passing  of 
the  old  era.     The  world  had  long  been  changing,  but  Timothy 
with  his  faith  in  Consols,  living  in  the  house  at  Bayswater 
Road,  which  remained  a  perfect  museum  of  the  Victoria  way  of 
life,  had  been  the  last  living  remnant  of  a  nearly  forgotten 
gene ration. 

Twenty  years  had  passed  between  the  time  of  'In 

Chancery"  and  "To  Let."    During  that  time  the  World  War  had 

brought  a  change  into  the  people's  way  of  thinking.  The 

upper  middle  class  was  in  a  different  social  niche,  though  as 

wealthy  as  ever.    The  common  people  were  beginning  to  assert 

their  rights.     Soames  walking  on  the  Kow  contemplated  the 

changes,  finding  the  new  attitude  distasteful. 

A  democratic  England- -dishevelled,  hur- 
ried, noisy,  and  seemingly  without  an  apex. 
And  that  something  fastidious  in  the  soul  of 
Soames  turned  over  within  him.    Gone  forever, 
the  close  borough  of  rank  and  polish!  Wealth 
there  was--oh,  yes',  wealth — he  himself  was  a 
richer  man  than  his  father  had  ever  been:  but 
manners,  flavour,  quality,  all  gone,  engulfed 
in  one  vast,  ugly,  shoulder  rubbing,  petrol- 
smelling  Cheerio. 

There  was  no  doubt  but  the  Forsytes  had  changed.    The  war 

had  shovn  that  each  one  had  felt  it  necessary  to  do  his  bit. 

Soames  couldn't  quite  understand  why.    He  rather  doubted  that 

3.  John  Galsworthy,  "To  Let,"  The  Forsyte  Saga, p. 382. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  325. 

It  was  Just  hatred  of  the  U-ermans:  he  suspected  that  they 

were  growing  more  Imperialistic  and  less  individualistic. 

Any v; ay  he  had  kept  Annette  from  offering  her  services  as  a 

nurse,  and  Fleu^  had  been  sent  away  to  school  in  the  country. 

Perhaps  young  Mont  had  summed  up  the  change  by  his  words: 

The  possessive  principle  has  got  its 
shutters  up.   .  .  .  The  house  is  to  let. 5 

Like  the  "To  Let"  sign  placed  on  Timothy* s  house  after  his 

death,  the  old  Forsytlsm  had  been  deserted  and  was  "to  Let." 

In  spite  of  the  wisdom  and  insight  of  To  Let,"  it 

has  been  much  criticized  by  some  critics.     It  had  been  fated 

from  the  beginning  that  Fleur  and  Jon,  brought  up  in  complete 

ignorance  of  each  other,  should  meet  ^nd  fall  in  love.  Fleur 

was  a  Forsyte,  and  had  all  of  their  determination  to  get 

what  she  sets  out  after.    Not  knowing  of  the  early  marriage 

of  Soames  and  Irene,  neither  Fleur  nor  Jon  can  understand  the 

opposition  of  their  families.    Under  the  strain  of  revealing 

the  old  story  to  Jon,  Jolyon's  overtaxed  heart  fails,  and 

Irene  finds  him  dead  in  old  Jolyon*  s  chair.     Irene  leaves 

the  final  decision  to  Jon  and  torn  between  his  love  for 

Fleur  and  his  mother,  he  finally  announces  to  Soames,  who  has 

swallowed  his  pride  to  come  and  plead  on  Fleur' s  behalf,  that 

their  marriage  can  not  take  place. 

Galsworthy  realized  that  many  critics  would  not 

agree  that  Irene  was  as  guiltless  as  he  felt  that  she  was. 


5.  Ibid.,  p.  325- 
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"A  criticism  one  might  pass  on  the  last 
phase  of  'The  Saga',  whites  Galsworthy,  "Is 
the  complaint  that  Irene  and  Jolyon--those 
rebels  against  property—claim  spiritual 
right  in  their  son  Jon.     But  it  would  be 
hypercrlticism  as  the  tale  is  told.    No  fat- 
ther  and  mother  could  have  let  the  boy  marry 
Fleur  without  knowledge  of  the  facts;  and  the 
facts  determine  Jon,  not  the  persuasion  of 
his  parents."" 

S.  P.  B.  Mais  In  his  book,  Some  Modern  Authors,  felt  that 
Irene  was  selfish  and  self  centered,  and  that  in  persuading 
Jon  to  give  up  Fleur  she  ruined  his  life,  as  she  had  once 
ruined  Soames' .    William  Lyons  Phelps  agreed  that  Irene  was 
the  guilty  woman,  far  more  evil  than  Soames,  the  subject  of 
Galsworthy's  attacks.     Naturally  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  the 
modern  psychologists  felt  that  Jon's  love  for  his  mother  was 
the  result  of  his  having  an  Oedipus  complex,  for  their  devoted 
attachment  seemed  unnatural--espcially  to  a  man  with  a  warped 
mind  like  Lawrence's.     In  these  criticisms,  however,  the  men 
forgot  one  thing.     They  forgot  that  in  creating  Irene,  Gals- 
worthy was  symbolizing  the  "intimate  Incarnation  of  the  dis- 
turbance that  Beauty  effects  in  the  lives  of  men."^  Irene 
was  not  to  blame,  for  as  she  had  once  passionately  exclaimed 
to  Soames : 

God  made  me  as  I  am.   .  .  wicked  if  you 
like--but  not  so  wicked  that  I'll  give  myself 
again  to  a  man  I  hate. 8 

6.  John  Galsworthy,  The  Forsyte  faga,  p.  xxx. 

7.  Ibid.,  xxxi 

8.  Ibid.,  "In  Chancery."  p.  355. 
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To  Galsworthy  a  loveless  marriage  was  the  worst  of  all  sins. 

In  spite  of  the  tragedy  of  their  young  love,  life 

went  on  for  Jon  and  Fleur.    Jon  moved  to  British  Columbia  and 

eventually  sent  for  his  mother  to  come  out  there  and  live. 

Fleu~  married  Michael  Mont,  heir  of  a  ninth  baronet,  and 

though  she  had  married  him  on  the  rebound,  she  could  never 

have  found  a  more  loving,  devoted  suitor.     Their  marriage 

too  marked  the  changes  in  Forsytism. 

In  the  union  of  the  great-granddaughter 
of  "Superior  Dosset"  with  the  heir  of  a  ninth 
baronet  was  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
that  merger  of  class  in  class  which  buttresses 
the  political  stability  of  a  realm.    The  time 
had  come  when  the  Forsytes  might  resign  their 
natural  resentment  against  a    flummery"  not 
theirs  by  birth,  and  accept  it  as  the  still 
more  natural  due  of  their  possessive  in- 
stincts.    Besides,  they  had  to  mount  to  make 
room  for  all  those  so  much  more  newly  rich.  9 

Once  more  Soames  was  left  alone.    Of  course  he  had  Annette, 
but  she  was  of  little  comfort  to  him.    He  had  closed  his 
eyes  to  her  affair  with  Prosper  Profound,  for  he  did  not 
want  another  public  scandal.     Besides  he  was  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  her  now  only  because  she  was  Fleur' s  mother. 

Soames  was  left  to  contemplate  the  changes,  since 
Irene  was  going  to  British  Columbia,  Robin  Hill    was  "For 
Sale  or  To  Let."    Timothy  and  the  aunts  at  Bayswater  Road 
were  now  in  the  family  vault.     Jolyon  was  dead,  as  were  all 
the  older  Forsytes.     Fleur  was  married.     The  world  had  pro- 
gressed and  yet  Soames  felt  a  curious  pride  that  the  J?orsytes 

9.  Galsworthy,    'To  Let,     op.  cit.,  p.  368. 

had  had  little  to  do  with  Its  expansion.  The  family  had  be- 
come wealthy  since  the  days  of  "Superior  Dosset." 

And  yet  he  sometimes  felt  as  if  the  family 
bolt  was  shot,  their  possessive  Instinct  dying 
out.    They  seemed  unable  to  make  money — this 
fourth  generation:  they  were  going  into  art, 
literature,  farming,  or  the  army;  or  just  liv- 
ing on  what  was  left  them — they  had  no  push  and 
no  tenacity.     They  would  die  out  if  they  didn't 
take  care.J-0 

Like  the  rest  of  the  Forsyte  chronicle  "To  Let" 
was  highly  successful.     C-  E.  Montague  wrote  in  The  Man- 
chester Guardian: 

The  close  of  the  book  falls  at  the  close 
of  an  age- -the  Victorian  one — and  already  one 
feels  that  Forsytes,  if  any  exist,  must  be 
terribly  shaken.    Of  course  we  still  have 
young  men,  and  old  men,  of  great  possessions, 
but  the  rock  of  property  had  lost  that  con- 
sciousness of  ever  lastingness  which  made 
Forsytes.11 

On  May  25,  1922,  Galsworthy  finally,  after  fifteen  years  of 
writing  and  waiting,  saw  his  stories  in  one  book  under  the 
heading  of  The  Forsyte  Saga.     During  the  years  his  viewpoint 
had  deepened  and  broadened,  and  his  style  had  become  more 
polished.     Usually  writing  with  gentle  irony,  which  at  times 
became  bitter  satire,  he  had  fought  against  smugness,  hypo- 
crisy, and  the  sense  of  property.    William  Rose  Benet  felt 
that  Galsworthy  had  done  well  to  call  his  story  a  saga,  tor 
like  the  Icelanders,  he  had  been  successful  "in  making  names, 


10.  Ibid.,  p.  393- 

11.  Marrot,  op.  clt.,  p.  499* 
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and  everyday  incidents  carry  a  life,  a  code,  a  spirit,  and  an 
age."12    Galsworthy  had  a  right  to  feel  proud  of  his  work,  for 
he  had  created  a  family  which  would  live  through  posterity  as 
both  living  characters  and  a  symbol  of  an  age.    As  Galsworthy 
himself  had  said  in  the  preface  which  he  wrote  for  the  final 
compiled  Saga- 

If  the  upper-middle  class,  with  other 
classes,  is  destined  to  "move  on    into  amor- 
phism,  here,  pickled  in  these  pages,  it  lies 
under  glass  for  strollers  in  the  wide  and  ill- 
arranged  museum  of  Letters.    Here  it  rests, 
preserved  in  its  own  Juice;  The  Sense  of 
Property. 13 

Yet  Galsworthy  never  forgot  her  to  whom  he  owed  so 
much.    Without  her  encouragement,  he  might  never  have  become 
a  writer.     Certainly  without  her  love  and  the  suffering  of 
his  years  of  waiting  for  her,  he  could  never  have  written 
"-ith  the  sympathy  and  understanding  found  in  all  his  books. 
If  his  sensitive  nature  had  not  been  subjected  to  the  horror 
of  the  divorce  courts  and  to  seeing  his  name  made  public 
property  by  the  press,  he  might  never  have  seen  the  need  of 
condemning  the  basic  institutions  of  British  society.  It 
was  with  a  full  awareness  of  all  that  he  owed  to  Ada  Gals- 
worthy, that  he  inscribed  The  Forsyte  Saga  with  the  words: 

To  My  Wife 

I  dedicate  the  Forsyte  Saga  in  its  entirety, 


12.  Wra.  R.  Benet,  "The  Tnd  of  the  Forsytes."  Sat • 
Rev,  of  Lit.,  p.  1031.     (July  1  ,  1928  U 

13.  Galsworthy,  The  Forsyte  Saga,  Preface  xliv 


believing  it  to  be  of  all  my  work  the  least 
unworthy  of  one  without  whose  encouragement, 
sympathy,  and  criticism  I  could  never  have 
become  even  such  a  writer  as  I  am. 

The  Saga  had  been  a  tremendous  work,  but  Galsworthy 

was  not  yet  through  with  the  Forsytes.     In  1921  he  had 

written  to  Andre  Chevrillont 

Though  the  Saga  1^  finished-- the  old 
Forsytes  all  gone  -and  the  long  duel  over, 
I  felt  that  I  haven* t  done  with  Fleur;  and 
^m  trying  to  gather  force  to  pursue  her  in 
the  world  of  today  and  to-morrow. 

Although  John  Galsworthy  was  never  to  surpass  The  Forsyte 

Saga,  he  was  to  gain  further  fame  and  success  by  the  story 

of  the  Forsytes  in  a  modern  world  in  the  new  trilogy  which  he 

aptly  called  A  Modern  Comedy. 


14.  Marrot,  op .  cit.,  p.  510. 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  WHITE  MONKEY 


John  Galsworthy  had  succeeded    in  completely  catch- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  Victorian  and  Edwardian  periods  in 
The  Forsyte  Saga,  for  though  he  attacked  the  faults    of  the 
English  men    of  property,  he  understood  and  sympathized  with 
them.    A  Modern  Comedy  was  not  quite  as  successful,  for  he 
was  not  attuned  to  the  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  the  genera- 
tion of  young  people  who  lived  during  the  decade  immediately 
following  the  first  World  War.    It  was  difficult  for  the  old 
English  aristocrats  to  understand  the  lack    of  faith  and 
change  of  principles  of  the  new  generation.    There  was  no 
security  in  post-war  England.        The  old  concepts  and  secur- 
ity, that  the  Victorians  had  thought  would  last  forever,  had 
been  destroyed.    Ideas    of  morality  had  completely  changed. 
Cynicism  and  disillusionment  marked  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
The  young  people  were  striving  after  something,  but  none  of 
them  knew  what.    Scientific  discoveries  had  ruined  the  old 
Christian  beliefs,  yet  the  people  felt  the  need  of  a  religious 
faith.    The    old  Forsytean  belief  that  the  church  was  a 
worthy  institution  to  be  supported  as  long  as  it  did  not  inter- 
fere with  their  persoanl  lives,     did  not  satisfy  them.  As 
Hermon  Ould  suggested: 

The  old  Forsytes  probably  accepted  the 
dogma  of  the  Immortality  of  the  soul  as  they 
accepted  any  other  institution  which  made  for 
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the  stability  of  property,  and    in  any 
case,  as  no  expenditure  was  involved,  they 
might  as  well  be  on  the  safe  side;  the 
next  generation  was    more  questioning  and 
more  guarded.1 

Galsworthy  did  not  understand  the  "lost  generation,"  but  he 
treated  them  with  kindly  tolerance,  ror  he  realized  that  their 
loose  morals  and  desire  for  speed  was  the  result  of  their 
feeling  of  hopelessness.    After  all  they  saw  no  reason  for 
having  large  families  when  the  future    seemed  so  uncertain, 
and  as  for  collecting  property,     it  had  become  a  risk  rather 
than  security.    Only  the  present  was  certain;  so  why  not 
live  it  to  the  fullest?    To  be  sure  Fleur  had  the  atavistic 
instincts    of  the  Forsytes,  ror    it  must  never  fce  forgotten 
that  she  was  Soames1  daughter,  but  perhaps  her  desire  to 
seize  hold    of  life  and  get  what  happiness  it  could  oner 
her,  regardless  of  others,  symbolizes  the  vain  attempts  of 
her  whole  generation  to  grasp  tightly  that  nebulous  quality — 
happiness. 

"The  White  Monkey,"  the  first  book  of  the  new 
trilogy,  is  the  story  of  England  in  the  difficult  year,  1922, 
when  unemployment  was  presenting  a  serious  problem.  Naturally 
the  depression  did  not  affect  the  Forsytes  financially,  but 
the  hopelessness  and  cynicism    of  the  age  had  affected  Fleur. 
As  much  as  the  reader  may  dislike  her  for  her  "lion  collect- 
ing" instinct,  her  thoughtlessness,  and  her  treatment  of 
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Michael,  one  can  not  help  but  be  sorry  for  her,  ror    orten  in 
the  midst    of  the  crowds  In  her  Chinese  room,  she  felt  lost 
and  alone.    The  painting  or  the  white  monkey  with  the  sad 
human  eyes,  which  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  Chinese  room,  sym- 
bolized the  guests  which  gathered  beneath  it,  for  as  Aubrey 
Green,  the  artist,  said,  it  was  a  perfect  allegory. 

Eat  the  fruits    of  life,  scatter  the  rinds, 
and  get  copped  doing  it.    When  they're  still,  a 
monkey's  eyes  are  the  human  tragedy  incarnate. 
Look  at  them!    He  thinks  there's  something 
beyond,  and  he's  sad  or  angry  because  he  can't 
get  at  it.2 

The  old  Forsytes  had  a  singleness  or  purpose.  They 

believed  firmly  in  free  trade,  consols,  and  the  importance  or 

property.    They  worked  hard  to  make  money  and  increase  their 

possessions,  and  if  they  were  not  always  happy,  they  never 

stopped  to  consider  it.    Life  was  set  in  a  rigid  pattern 

which  they  unquestioningly  followed.    The    post-war  generation 

were  intensely  self-conscious.     They  questioned  all  or  the 

old  beliefs,  yet  they  found  nothing  to  take  their  place.  They 

maintained  their  possessive  instincts,  but  their  possessions 

no  longer  gave  them  a  sense  of  security.    Wilfred  Desert,  the 

poet  who  never  could  fit  into  the  society    of  conventional 

England,  summed  the  age  up  as  paradoxical. 

We  all  kick  up  for  freedom,  and  the  only 
institutions  gaining  strength  are  Socialism, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    We're  fright- 
fully self-conscious  about  art — and  the  only 
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art  development  is  the  cinema,    we're  nuts  on 
peace- -and  all  we're  doing  about  it  is  to  per- 
fect poison  gas.3 

No  wonder  that  people  like  Galsworthy  wondered  just  where  the 

world  was  going. 

Fleur  was  typical  of  all  her  generation,  though 

perhaps  not  as  extreme  as  her  "friend"  Marjorle  Ferrar.  They 

had  been  two  of  the  first  to  bob  their  hair,  and  both  were 

proud  of  their  modernity.    Neither  acted  quite  as  badly  as 

she    wanted  people  to  think,  but  they  were  never  shocked  at 

the  actions    of  others.    Fleur  was  not  in  love  with  Michael, 

for  she  had  never  recovered  from  her  infatuation  for  Jon,  but 

she  recognized  his  deep  love  for  her,  and  admired  him  for 

still  having  faith  in  the  old  institutions.    She  was  pleased 

that  Wilfred  Desert  was  in  love  with  her  and  encouraged  his 

attentions,  yet  when  the  moment  came  to  surrender  herself  to 

him,  she  refused.    In    spite  of  her  modernity  she  had  too 

much  conscience  to  have  an  affair  with  a  man  she  did  not  love. 

She  was  sorry  not  to  have  "experience,"  but  in  spite  of  her 

French  blood  she  could  not  be  like  Marjorie  Ferrar  whose 

ambition  was  to  be  "The  perfect  wife  of  one  man,  the  perfect 

mistress  of  another,  and  the  perfect  mother  of  a  third,  all 

at  once."^ 

Michael  was  fully  aware  that  Fleur  did  not  return 
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his  love,  but  he  was  satisfied  as  long  as  he  could  keep  her 

happy.    If  collecting  artists,  writers,  and  statesmen  at  her 

house  pleased  her,  he  was  willing  to  help  her  entertain  them. 

His  father,  Sir  Lawrence  Mont,  sometimes  worried  about  her 

house  being  a  gathering  place  for  celebrities,  for  the 

thought  often  went  through  his  mind: 

She's  got  the  collecting  habit.  Michael 
must  look  out--ln  a  collector's  house  there's 
always  a  lumber-room  for  old  Junk&  and  hus- 
bands are    liable  to  get  into  it. 5 

Both  Soames  and  Sir  Lawrence  worried  that  Fleur  and  Michael 

had  had  no  children;  Fleur  was  too  busy  with  her  "lions"  to 

bother  with  a  child.     Besides  she  was  not  yet  twenty- one,  if 

she  had  been  married  over  a  year,  and  already  she  felt  as  if 

her  youth  were  gone.     A  child  would  finish  the  process  of 

changing  her  from  a  girl  to  a  matron. 

To  complete  the  Chinese  effect  of  her  room,  Fleur 
had  Ting-a-ling,  a  little  Chinese  pug  dog,  whose  eyes  always 
seemed  to  Michael  to  have  reflected  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancient  civilization  of  China.     Soames  was  fond  of  the  dog, 
for  the  dog  always  paid  him  special  attention.    Poor,  in- 
articulate Soames  who  so  longed  for  love,  yet  was  incapable 
of  showing  it,  always  felt  a  strange  sensation  of  pleasure 
when  the  dog  licked  his  fingers    or  sat  watching  him. 

Soames  had  need  of  a  little  pleasure  for  he  was 
deeply  worried  over  his  business.    He  had  recently  been 
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elected  as  a  new  member  of  the  P.P.R. S.  Board  and  he  sus- 
pected that  everything  was  not  right.    Sir  Lawrence  was  also 
on  the  board,  but  he  was  no  help.    He  and  Elder son,  the  man 
that  Soames  distrusted,  had  been  in  school  at  Winchester  to- 
gether and  so  it  seemed  impossible  to  him  that  Elderson  could 
be  guilty  of  any  fraud.    Although  Soames  and  Sir  Lawrence 
were  of  the  same  generation,  they  were  of  entirely  different 
temperaments.    Fleur  seeing  them  together  often  compared  them. 

Bart  (Sir  Lawrence)  knew  everything,  but 
his  knowledge  was  beaufifully  bound,  strictly 
edited  by  a  mind  tethered  to  the  eighteenth 
century.    Her  father  only  knew  what  was  of 
advantage  to  him,  but  the  knowledge  was  un- 
bound, and  subject  to  no  editorship.    If  he 
was  later  Victorian,  he  was  not  above  profit- 
ing if  necessary  by  even  later  periods.  "Old 
Mont"  had  faith  in  tradition;  "Old  Forsyte" 
none.    Fleur' s  acuteness  had  long  perceived 
a  difference  which  favoured  her  father.  Yet 
"Old  Mont' s"  talk  was  so  much  up  to  date,  rapid, 
glancing,  garrulous,  redolent    of  precise  in- 
formation; and  "Old  Forsyte's"  was  constricted 
matter-of-fact.    Really  impossible  to  tell 
which  of  the  two  was  the  better  museum  speci- 
men; and  both  so  well-preserved  1 0 

Soames  realized  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  keep  his 
suspicions  to  himself,  yet  he  felt  responsible  to  the  share 
holders.    Honesty  was  a  Forsytean  trait.    Whatever  other 
faults  Soames  may  have  had,  he  had  all  of  the  Forsytean  in- 
tegrity.   Being  a  Forsyte  he  was  opposed  to  the  company  doing 
foreign  business.    He  was  a  nationalist  who  hated  risks,  and 
Just  as  he  felt  that  Britain  should  keep  out  of  foreign  af- 
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fairs  politically,  he  didn't  want  to  have  any  business  of 
which  he  was  a  part  do  business  with  foreign  countries.  He 
would  have  felt  better  if  the  other  Forsytes  had  not  invested 
their  money  in  the  business,  but  they  considered  him  so  safe, 
that  any  time  he  invested  in  shares,  they  did  also,  soames' 
honesty  forced  him  to    Inform  the  shareholders,  and    only  his 
resigning  from  the  board  caused  them  to  give  the  rest  of  the 
board  a  vote  of  confidence,  for  they  were  angry  that  he  had 
not  toldtbem  his  suspicions  before  they  lost  money.  As 
much  as  they  disliked  Soames,  however,  they  could  not  help 
feeling  a  grudging  admiration  for  his  imperturbability. 

The  year  1922  was  a  time  of  fads.    Spiritualism  was 
popular,  and  everyone  was  doing  his  best  to  communicate  with 
dead  loved  ones.    Soames  had  no  use  for  most  of  the  fads,  but 
even  he  fell  under  the  spell  of  the  most  popular  fad  of  all. 
Coue,  with  his  theory  of  auto-suggestion,  was  known    in  every 
household.     Annette  and  Fleur  were  both  practlcers  of  Coue7, 
and  though  Soames  would  never  have  admitted  it,  even  he  slept 
better  after  telling  himself  twenty-five  times,  "every  day 
in  every  way  I'm  getting  better  and  better." 

Although  Galsworthy  did  not  understand  the  lower 
classes  too  well,  he  disclosed  their  attitude  toward  morality 
in  the  difficulties  of  the  life    of  Bicket,  the  little  Cock- 
ney, and  his  lovely  wife  Victorine.    They  had  none  of  the 
modern  ideas  of  Fleur  and  her  crowd.    Although  Bicket  was 
willing  to  steal  books  from  Michael's  publishing  house,  to 


buy  food  for  Vlctorine  who  was  ill  with  pneumonia,  he  nearly 
separated  from  her  when  he  learned  that  she  had  earned  their 
passage  money  to  Australia  "by  posing  for  artists  in  the  "all 
together. " 

Bicket  had  once  caused  soames  to  do  an  unprecedented 

thing.    Seeing  him  standing  in  the  gutter  selling  balloons, 

he  had  given  him  a  shilling  for  two  of  them,  though  he  had  no 

idea  why,  unless  he  was  getting  soft,  but  suddenly  he  knew 

why  he  had  done  it. 

The  fellow  had  been  humble,  mild — to 
be  encouraged,  in  these  days  of  Communistic 
bravura.    After  all,  the  little  chap  was — 
was  on  the  side  of  Capital,  had    Invested  in 
those  balloons! ' 

Soames  had  no  use  for  the  labor    leaders  who  were  trying  to 

stir  up  trouble.    He  longed  for  the  good  old  days  when  the 

lower  classes  treated  the  upper  classes  with  respect,  and 

everyone  minded  his    own  business. 

In  spite  of  Soames*  worries  about  his  business  and 

Michael* s  fears  th^t  Fleur  might  be  having  an  affair  with 

Wilfred,  Fleur  had  news  which  made  them  all  feel  happier.  At 

last  there  was  going  to  be  an  heir.    Wilfred  had  left  for  the 

East,  and  Fleur  in  the  days  before  the  baby's  birth  seemed  to 

be  more  contented.     She  was  sure  the  baby  would  be  a  boy,  ror 

she  was  practicing  Coue.    The  picture  of  the  white  monkey  was 

taken  down  and  put  in  Michael's  study;  so  that  Fleur  would 
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not  be  discouraged  by  its  unhappy,  frustrated  eyes.     It  was 

Fleur's  one  wish  that  the  baby  would  be  happy  and  credulous 

like  Michael,  instead    of  restless  and  searching  like  most  of 

her  crowd.    Michael  too  realized  the  instability  of  the  world 

into  whieh  they  were  bringing  the  baby.    He  thought    of  the 

white  monkey,  searching  for  something,  but  not  knowing  what, 

and  as  he  viewed  the  tiny  eleventh  baronet  for  the  first  time 

and  heard  Fleur's  query,  "isn't  he  a  monkey?"  he  nodded. 

A  monkey  clearly- -but  whether  white- - 
that  was  the  question! ° 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  SILVER  SPOON 


The  Silver  Spoon,  the  second  book  of  the  trilogy,  Is 
the  most  harsh  and  bitter  attack  on  modernity  or  all  Gals- 
worthy^ books*    Like  The  White  Monkey,  it  is  a  picture  or 
England  during  a  particular  year,  1924,  the  year  the  labor 
government  came  into  power.    The  two  books  were  separated  as 
usual  by  one  of  Galsworthy's  delightful  interludes,  the  love 
story  of  Jon  Forsyte,  Fleur's  first  love,  and  Anne  Wilmot. 
A  Silent  Wooing  was  not  written  to  present  a  belief,  or  at- 
tack an  unsatisfactory  institution.    It  is  simply  the  charming 
story  of  the  night  that  Anne  and  Jon  spent  in  the  shadow  of 
an  Indian  mound  in  South  Carolina,  when  they  became  separated 
from  the  rest  of  their  party,  and  Jon's  "silent  wooing"  of 
Anne  later  at  her  home.    Quiet,  lovely  Anne  was  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  impetuous,  restless  Fleur. 

The  Silver  Spoon  is  not  so  much  a  book  on  Forsytism 
as  on  Foggartlsm.  Michael  had  finally  decided  to  give  up 
publishing  and  go  into  Parliament,  and  since  he  felt  that  un- 
employment and  the  land  were  England's  two  most  serious  prob- 
lems, he  became  a  follower  of  Foggart.  He  described  his  pol- 
icy in  the  following  words: 
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Safety  In  the  Air,  the  Land,  and  Child 
Emigration;  adjustment  of  Supply  and  Demand 
within  the  Empire;  cut  out  losses  in  Europe; 
and  endure  a  worse  Present  for  the  sake  or  a 
better  Future.    Everything,  in  fact,  that's 
unpopular,  and  said  to  he  impossible. 

Fleur  was  not  especially  interested  in  politics.    No  Forsyte 

had  ever  been  in  Parliament,  and  as  long  as  Kit,  her  baby, 

had  money  and  security,  she  did  not  much  care  about  the  rest 

of  the  world.    A  political  career  did  appeal  to  her  desire  for 

a  salon,  however,  and  before  long  statesmen  and  political 

figures  began  to  gather  in  the  rooms  where  a  short  time  before 

she  had  entertained  artists  and  writers. 

It  was  because  of  the  success    of  these  gatherings, 
that  Fleur' s  friendship  with  Marjorie  Ferrar  came  to  an  end. 
Soames  had  been  disturbed  when  the  Chiff-chaff  column  of  the 
newspaper  referred  to  Fleur  as  an  "enterprising  little  lady." 
It  was  not,  however,  until  he  overheard  Marjorie  Ferrar  call- 
ing her  "a  snob"  who  "exploited"  Michael,  that  he  lost  his 
temper  and  calling  Marjorie  a  traitress,  put  her  out  of  the 
house.    Soames  had  never  failed  to  do  what  he  considered 
right,  regardless  of  the  consequences,  and  the  one  person  in 
the  world  that  he  loved  was  Fleur.    He  was  willing  to  go  to 
court  on  a  libel  charge  rather  than  write  to  Fleur1 s  friends 
and  retract  his  statements. 

Galsworthy's  interest    in  the  bar  may  be  seen  in  the 
long  court  case  which  Soames  won  by  making  it  an  attack  on 
modernity.    His  hatred  or  the  newspapers  also  may  be  seen, 
although  he  does  not  attack  them  as  viciously  as  in  In  Chan- 
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eery.    Soames,  nowever,  was  to  learn  the  sad  fact  that  the 
person  who  wins  a  court  case  is  not  always  the  one  to  earn 
public  good  will.    Too  many  people,  especially  in  Fleur' s  set, 
had  modern  ideas,  and  they  felt  that  in  attacking  modernity 
Soames  had  made  himself  ridiculous.    The  snubs  and  jibes  of 
friends  made  Fleur  inconsolable  until  Soames  promised  to  take 
her  around  the  world  to  forget. 

Each  new  book  about  Soames  marked  a  change  in  his 
character.    To  be  sure,  although  he  had  retired  from  business, 
he  was  still  a  worrier,  yet  he  had  mellowed  remarkably.  He 
had  begun  to  play  golf,  and  had  even  learned  the  comfort  01 
a  good  cigar.    His  love  for  Fleur  made  him  forget  all  else, 
so  that  for  her  sake,  he  would  do  things  unprecedented  for  a 
Forsyte,  such  as  planning  the  trip  around  the  world.    He  was 
aware  of  her  faults,  and  was  equally  aware  that  it  was  he  who 
had  spoiled  her  by  putting  "the  silver  spoon"  into  her  mouth 
at  birth. 

As  Soames  had  become  more  indulgent  to  Fleur, 
Michael  had  hardened.    He  still  adored  Fleur,  but  he  had  also 
become  aware  that  he  had  a  duty  to  England.    He  felt  respon- 
sible for  the  world  that  Kit  would  inherit.    To  be  sure,  all 
his  attempts  at  a  practical  application    of  Foggartism  had 
failed,  but  he  was  undaunted.    He  felt  that  in  the  past  Eng- 
land had  had  more  prosperity  than  was  good  for  it. 

England  with  the  silver  spoon  in  her 
mouth  and  no  longer  the  teeth  to  hold  it  there, 
or  the  will  to  part  with  it I    And  her  very 
qualities — the  latent  'grit,  the  power  to  take 


things  smiling,  the  lack  of  nerves  and  imagin- 
ation!   Almost  vices,  now,  perpetuating  the 
rash  belief  that  England  could  still  "muddle 
through"  without  special  effort,  although  with 
every  year  there  was  less  chance  of  recovering 
from  shock,  less  time    in  which  to  exercise 
the  British  "virtues."     "Slow  in  the  uptak'" 
thought  Michael,  "it's  a  bad  fault  in  1924. "2 

As  much  as  he  loved  Fleur,  he  would  not  leave  England  while 
the  question  of  Foggartism  was  still  unsettled, 

Galsworthy  was  not  as  good  at  creating  American 
characters  as  he  was  at  English.     They  failed  to  be  convinc- 
ing for  he  did  not  fully  understand  them.      While  America 
may  not  have  had  a  civilization  as  old  as  England's,  Ameri- 
cans were  hardly  as  unsophisticated  as  Galsworthy  thought 
them.    Francis  Wilmot,  brother  of  Anne,  Jon's  wife,  was  such 
an  innocent.    He  became  infatuated  with  Marjorie  Ferrar,  and 
she,  intrigued  by  one  so  unsophisticated,  encouraged  him. 
Feeling  a  duty  to  Fleur  who  had  taken  him    in  when  he  first 
came  to  England,  he  tried  to  smooth  out  the  differences  be- 
tween them.    But  one  wonders  if  Galsworthy  really  knew 
Americans  when  he  wrote: 

He  went  out  rueful,  puzzled,  lonelier 
even  than  when  he  went  in.    He  was  guideless, 
with  no  one  to  "put  him  wisel"    No  directness 
and  simplicity  in  this  town.    People  did  not 
say  what  they  meant;  and  his  goddess — as 
enigmatic  and  twisting  as  the  rest!* 

Galsworthy  apparently  felt  that  Americans  were  Incapable  of 
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being  subtle  or  aware  of  others'  thinking,  for  he  described 
Francis' blundering  attempts  to  put  things  right,  as  being 
"Americanly"  unconscious  of  obstacles.    Francis  seems  more 
stupid  than  American. 

Of  course,  even  in  1924,  everyone  was  not  chasing 
after  something    he    didn't  have.    The  girls  who  worked  for 
Norah  Curfew  trying  to  care  for  children  without  good  homes, 
were  too  busy  to  be  always  thinking  of  themselves--but  what 
was  more  they  seemed  to  believe  in  things.    They  were  the 
exceptions,  however.     J?leur  and  Marjorie  Ferrar  who  had 
money,  personality,  and  in  Fleur's  case  a  loving  husband, 
were  restless  and  unhappy.    Perhaps  Soames  disclosed  the  feel- 
ings of  the  generation  when  he  said: 

The  war's  left  everything  very  unsettled. 
I  suppose  people  believe  in  something  nowa- 
days, but  I  don't  know  what  it  is.^ 

Sadly  enough,  the  people  did  not  know  either.    England  had  had 

a  silver  spoon  in  her  mouth  for  too  many  years. 


4.  Ibid.,  p.  501 
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CHAPTER  IX 
SWAN  SONG 

Before  beginning  the  last  book  of  the  trilogy,  A 
Modern  Comedy,  Galsworthy  wrote  a  connecting  Interlude  which 
he  called  Passers  By.     It  was  the  story    of  the  end  of 
Flour* s  trip  around  the  world.     Soames  and  Michael  were  with 
her  in  Washington,  D.  C,  when  Soames  discovered  that  by  a 
strange  twist  of  fate,  Irene,  Jon,  and  his  wife  were  staying 
at  the  same  hotel  with  them*    It  seemed  almost  inconceivable 
to  Soames  that  after  travelling  all  over  the  world  to  get 
Fleur  cured    of  one  heart  ache,  that  now  at  the  very  end  of 
the  trip,  there  was  danger  of  an  encounter  which  might  result 
in  a  worse  heartache  than  the  one  they  had  been  contriving  to 
cure.    Michael  had  never  met  Jon;  so  aoames  was  horrified  to 
see  them  talking  together  at  Mount  Vernon,  unaware  of  each 
other's  identity;    By  faking  a  sudden  illness,  soames  pre- 
vented Fleur  from  discovering  the  fact  that  Jon  was  so  close. 

Soames  was  only  too  happy  to  leave  America.  He 
did  not  like  the  American  people,  as  his  thoughts  on  Washing- 
ton showed: 

The  city  was  pleasing;  it  had  some  fine 
buildings  and  a  great  many  trees  with  the 
tints  on;  there  wasn't  the  rush  of  New  York, 
and  plenty  of  houses  that  people  could  live 
in,  he  should  think.    Of  course  the  place 
was  full  of  Americans,  but  that  was  un- 
avoidable. ^ 


1*  John  Galsworthy,  "Passers  By,"  A  Modern  Comedy, 
p.  508.  
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America's  lack  of  privacy  bothered,  him.      He  felt  that  rooms 

and  houses  were  too  close  together,  people  might  call  you 

at  any  hour    of  the  day  or  night,  and  Americans  were  all  too 

friendly  and  frank.     Though  he  wondered  how  Jon  could  ever 

have  married  Anne  after  knowing  Fleur,  he  still  liked  her 

looks,  mainly  because  she  did  not  look  typically  American. 

She  had  none  of  Fleur' s  vivaclousness,  but  he  concluded: 

Still,  for  an  American,  she  looked  very 
natural;  a  little  bit  likepa  nymph,  with  a 
kind  of  privacy  about  her. 

His  real  reasons  for  wanting  to    leave,  however, 
were  to  get  Fleur  away  from  the  possibility  of  a  chance  en- 
counter with  Jon,  and  to  escape  from  the  haunting  memories 
of  Irene.    He  had  heard  her  playing  the  piano  in  the  hotel 
salon,  as  he  used  to  hear  her  play,  and  thinking  if  he  saw 
her  old  and  grey,  he  would  forget  the  beauty  that  had  once  so 
disturbed  him,  he  watched  her,  unperceived.    But  Irene  was 
still  the  beautiful,  mysterious  woman  she  had  been  years  be- 
fore.   Never  making  Irene  seem  quite  real,  Galsworthy  had 
her  fade  out  of  the  later  books    of  the  trilogy,  but  this 
chance  encounter  showed  that  she  remained  to  the  end,  "a  con- 
cretion of  disturbing  beauty  impinging  on    a  possessive 
world. "3 

Swan  Song,  the  last  book  of  the  trilogy,  was  the 
best  story  he  had  written  since  The  Man    of  Property.    It  was 


2.  Ibid.,  p.  509. 

3.  Ibid. 
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in  this  book  that  Galsworthy  completed  the  change  of  Soames 

from  a  "Man  of  Property"  to  a  loving  father.    As  Hugh  Walpole 

wrote  in  The  Spectator: 

It  is  in  the  main  a  book    of  ghosts, 
of  echoes  and  memories  and  ironic  sighs. ^ 

In  Swan  Song,  Galsworthy  gathered  up  all  the  loose  ends  or  the 

story,  and  created  a  climax  worthy  of  two  books  as  great  as 

The  Forsyte  Saga  and  A  Modern  Comedy. 

Some  of  the  contemporary  writers  of  Galsworthy's 
time,  such  as  William  Rose  Benet,  felt  that  in  writing  of  such 
temporal  happenings  as  the  Great  Strike,  which  is  the  primary 
event  of  the  book,  John  Galsworthy  had  sacrificed  all  chance 
of  writing  a  classic.     These  writers  failed  to  take  into 
account,  however,  the  fact  that  he  handled  temporal  events 
with  such  skill,  that  he  has  managed  to  catch  the  spirit  of 
the  age.    Each  of  his  books  has    been  exactly  placed  in  a 
particular  period,  so  that  he  has  created  not  only  a  family, 
but  he  has  also  reconstructed  an  era.    Instead  of  keeping  his 
books  from  becoming  classics,  his  ability  to  create  the  back- 
ground of  an  age  may  help  to  make  them  so. 

The  year  1924  found  England  on  the  verge  of  a  gen- 
eral strike.    Michael  had  long  been  worried  about  the  trouble 
which  he  could  see  brewing  between  labor  and  the  "typical 
Britons."    Fleur  as  usual  had  a  new  interest.    She  had  given 
up  the  idea    of  collecting  "lions"  in  her  salon,  and  now 

4.  "The  End  of  the  Forsytes,"  Literary  Digest.  (Auk. 
1928),  p.  27. 
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spent  her  time  entertaining  Indian  students.    Having  spent  six 
weeks  in  India  while  on  her  tour,  she  felt  that  she  knew  all 
there  was  to  know  about  the  Indians  and  their  problems.  Sir 
Lawrence,  who  had  made  a  study  of  the  Indian  problem,  attempt- 
ed to  show  her  the  superficiality  of  her  knowledge  by  telling 
her  of  a  friend  of  his  who  was  a  Judge  in  India: 

He's  been  there  forty  years.    When  he'd 
been  there  two,  he  wrote  to  me  that  he  was  be- 
ginning to  know  something  about  the  Indians. 
When  he'd  been  there  ten,  he  wrote  that  he 
knew  all  about  them.     I  had  a  letter  from  him 
yesterday,  and  he  says  that  after  forty  years 
he  knows  nothing  about  them.    And  they  know 
as  little  about  us.    East  and  West — the  cir- 
culation of  blood  is  different.5 

Though  everyone  refused  to  take  her  seriously  including 

Michael,  Fleur  did  not  think  she  was  collecting  them  in  the 

same  spirit  she  had  collected  artists  and  politicians.  Their 

faith  in  India  and  her  philosophy  was  a  new  experience  to 

Fleur,  who  had  never  had  faith  in  anything.    Although  Fleur 

was  anxious  to  have  Michael  support  free  entrance  for  Indians 

into  Kenya,  England  was  not  yet  ready  for  the  Indian  problem, 

for  the  Britons  had  resolved  to  "carry  on"  during  the  general 

strike,  which  now  seemed  inevitable.    The    British  character 

was  soon  to  get  a  test  which  would  prove  whether  England 

still  had  the  "defiant  humor  that  grew  better  as  things  grew 

worse. "^ 

The  national  crisis  showed  how  quickly  Britons  could 


5.  Galsworthy,  "Swan  Song,"  A  Modern  Comedy,  p.  524. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  525. 


organize  and  get  to  work,  when  the  security  or  their  country 

was  threatened.    A  newspaper  was  put  out  which,  in  spite  of 

poor  print,  at  least  showed  that  the  country  would  continue  to 

attempt  to  run  normally,  in  spite  of  strikers.    Watching  the 

volunteer  workers  organizing  canteens,  running  railroads,  and 

driving  trucks,  Michael  thoughMronically    of  how  it  expressed 

a  common  failing  of  the  British. 

"They  say  we  can't  organize  1"  thought- 
Michael;     can't  we  Just — after  the  event!"' 

Fleur  helped  to  run  a  volunteer  canteen  and  it  was 
there  she  suddenly  saw  Jon  who  had  returned  to  England  and  was 
driving  a  locomotive.     No  sooner  did  she  see  him  that  Fleur 
began  to  intrigue  to  win  him  back.    All  Soames'  scheming  and 
Michael's  could  not  keep  Fleur  from  something  she  wanted,  and 
the  fact  that  Jon  was  forbidden  made  him  seem  the  more 
desireable.      Soames  was  aware  that  Fleur  might  want  to  re- 
vive the  old  love  affair,  for  not  only  had  she  been  deeply  in 
love,  but  he  could  not  forget  that  as  a  child,  Fleur  had  al- 
ways cried  for  the  moon.    "A  desire  to  have  what  she  hadn't 
got  was  her  leading  characteristics.''^    jon  was  a  man  of 
strong  moral  character,  and  Fleur  realized  that  it  would  take 
all  of  her  Forsytean  clear-headedness  and    her  French  quick- 
ness of  wit  to  win  him  away  from  his  quiet  American  wife. 

Many  critics  have  felt  that  Fleur  had  none  of 


7.  Ibid.,  p.  527. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  588. 
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Soames1  repressions    or  Irene's  shrinking  from  her  husband 
because  she  had  a  French  mother.    Although  Fleur  did  not  love 
Michael  when  she  married  him  and  was  in    love  with  Jon,  she 
would  never  have  thought  of  denying  him  the  rights  or  a  hus- 
band, as  Irene  had  to  Soames.    Soames  had    loved  Irene,  yet 
he  was  reticent,  and  never  admitted  his  desire  for  sex.  Her- 
mon  Ould,  Galsworthy's  biographer,  felt  that  Fleur1 s  French 
blood  was  the  reason  she  differed  from  the  other  Forsytes. 

Like  most  of  his  family,  Soames  was 
secretive  in  matters  or  sex;  no  Forsyte 
talked  sex,  or  liked  to  hear  others  talk 
iu;  and  when  they  felt  its  call,  they  gave 
no  outward  sign.    It  is  significant,  and 
shows  Galsworthy's  sureness  in  characteri- 
sation, that  Fleur,  half- French  as  she  is, 
has  none  of  this  self -deluding  attitude  to 
sex. 9 

Galsworthy,  however,  made  it  clear  that  it  was  not  the  French 

side  of  Fleur  that  made  her  desire  Jon.     In  1926*,  he  wrote 

in  a  letter  to  Andre  Chevrillon: 

I  think  Fleur  is  what  she  is  more  by 
reason  of  being  the  daughter  of  Soames  than 
the  daughter  of  Annette.    It  is  her  For- 
sytean  tenacity  under  the  hindrance  of  Fate, 
that  forces  her  to  intrigue.    The  quickness 
of  her  brain  indeed    is  French,  but  she  is 
not  a  sensual  type — at  least,  no  more  so  than 
a  daughter  of  Soames  might  be.10 

While  Fleur  was  trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to  win 

back  Jon,  he  was  staying  with  Val  and  Holly  at  Winifred 

Dartie's.      Winifred  was  one  of  the  few    old  Forsytes  left. 

She  still  knew  a  good  value,  and  was  proud  of  the  coverings 


9.  Hermon  Ould,  John  Galsworthy,  p.  29  • 
10«  Marrot,  op.  clt..  p.  609. 


on  her  satinwood  chairs  which  had  been  last  recovered  the 
year  Montague  had  died.     "Montague  Dartle,  so  long  dead  now, 
that  he  had  a  halo  as  yellow  as  his  gills  had  so  often  been."11 
The  fact  that  the  chairs  were  never  sat    in  because  of  their 
straight  backs  and  lack  of  arms  did  not  disturb  her,  nor  did 
it  occur  to  her  that  this  was  the  main  reason  that  the  seats 
had  not  worn.    For  a  woman  who  loved  her  possessions  as  only 
a  Forsyte  could,  it  was  a  great  shock  to  learn  that  a  Louis 
Quinze  snuffbox,  that  had  belonged  to  old  James,  had  disap- 
peared after  one  of  Val's  college  friends  had  come  to  the 
house.    Val  followed  the  old  traditional  belief  that  one 
could  not  prosecute  an  old  college  friend.    Besides,  he  could 
not  forget  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Holly,  he  probably 
would  have  ended  the  same  way.    When  Soames  was  notified,  he 
was  as  shocked  as  Winifred,  however,  for  he  too  was  a  Forsyte. 

He  remembered  seeing  James  buy  the 
box  at  Jobson's  for  hardly  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  what  it  would  fetch  now.  Every- 
thing seemed  futile  if,  in  such  a  way,  one 
could  lose  what  had  been  nursed  for  forty 
years  into  so  really  magnificent  a  state 
of  unearned    increment.  .  .  .  Whether  the 
honesty  of  the  old  Forsytes,  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  which  he  had  been  brought  up 
and  turned  out  into,  the  world,  had  been  In- 
herited or  acquired — derived  from  their 
blood  or  their  banks- -he  had  never  con- 
sidered. 12 

He  managed  to  get  back  the  box,  but  he  had  been  disturbed  at 
the  idea  of  how  easily  one's  possessions  could  be  pocketed  by 
another. 


11.  Galsworthy,  "Swan  Song,"  A  Modern  Comedy,  p.  535. 

12.  Ibid.,  p.  557.   \ 
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Michael,  with  his  usual  quick  perception,  recognized, 
that  Fleur  was  interested  In  Jon,  but  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  he  could  do.    He  tried  to  keep  his  mind  occupied  with 
the  slum  problem,  for  he  and  the  Rev.  Hilary  had  organized  a 
committee  to  try  to  clean  up  the  slums.     It  was  from  there 
that  he  came  home  one  night  to  find  that  Kit  had  the  measles. 
Soames  was  rather  pleased  at  the  idea  that  Fleur  would  have  to 
stay  in  the  sick  room,  for  he  hoped  that  she  would  get  over 


her  infatuation.    He  could  not  understand  the  significance  of 


Fleur1 s  desire  for  Jon. 

To  one  born  in  1855  love  was  a  purely 
individual  passion,  or  if  it  wasn't,  ought 
to  be.    It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  Fleur* s 
longing  for  Jon  might  also  symbolize  the 
craving  in  her  blood  for  life,  the  whole  of 
life,  and  nothing  but  life;  that  Jon  had 
represented  her  first  serious  defeat  in  the 
struggle  for  the  fulness  of  perfection;  a 
defeat  that  might  yet  be  wiped  out.  The 
modern  soul,  in  the  intricate  turmoil  of  its 
sophistication,  was  to  Soames  a  book  which, 
if  not  sealed,  had  its  pages  still  uncut. 
"Crying  for  the  moon"  had  become  a  principle 
when  he  was  already  much  too  old  for  princi- 
ple.   Recognition  of  the  limits    of  human 
life  and  happiness  was  in  hi?  blood,  and 
had  certainly  been  fostered  by  his  experi- 
ence, ^ 

Soames  had  reckoned  without  the  Forsytean  tenacity  which 
Fleur  possessed  in  such  abundance,  however,  and  Fleur  spent 
her  days  formulating  her  plans. 

Fleur  might  have  succeeded  in  winning  Jon    If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  news  that  Anne  was  going  to  have  a  baby. 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  636. 
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He  was  too  honorable  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  his  wire. 
For  the  first  time  Fleur  was  to  discover  that  everything  she 
wanted  could  not  always  be  hers.    Having  been  brought  up  with 
a  silver  spoon  in  her  mouth  she  had  always  been  given  what- 
ever she  desired.    Now  that  she  was  denied  Jon  for  a  second 

time,  she  no  longer  cared  whether  she  lived  or  died.  Nothing 
in  life  seemed  worthwhile  any  longer. 

Soames  had  not  been  at  home  at  the  time  when  Fleur 
heard  from  Jon,  for  he  had  gone  down  to  visit  his  ancestral 
home.    Seeing  the  place  for  the  first  time,  he  felt  almost 
sentimentally  that  it  explained  the  longevity  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Forsytes. 

Old  Jolyon  and  his  own  father  and  the 
rest  of  his  uncles — no  wonder  they'd  been  inde- 
pendent, with  this  air  and  loneliness  in  their 
blood j  and  crabbed  with  the  pickling  of  it-- 
unable  to  give  up,  to  let  go,  to  die.    For  a 
moment  he  seemed  to  understand  even  himself • ^ 

As  in  Galsworthy's  own  family,  the  roots  of  Forsytism  went 

back  farther  than  in  the  passion  for  accumulating  property, 

which  they  had  learned  in  the  city.    The  admirable  side  of 

their  characters,  their  integrity  and  Independence,  had  their 

basis  in  the  days  when  they  had  lived  as  simple  farmers. 

The  six  books  of  the  two  trilogies  have  shown  the 

gradual  development    of  Soames  from  a  hateful,  cold,  grasping 

man  of  property,  to  a  loving,  likeable  father.    In  1928, 

Professor  Murray  of  Oxford  wrote: 


14.  Ibid.,  p.  760 


Soames    is  a  real  triumph.     I  know 
nothing  in  English  literature  like  his 
steady  and  convincing  growth.    One  feels 
his  past  about  him  all  the  time — the  merely 
possessive  love  that  almost  devours  him  in 
The  Man  of  Property  turning  into  the  unsel- 
fish love  that  almost  equally  devours  him  at 
the  end.    It  is  really  great  art,  that. 3-5 

John  Galsworthy  felt  that  Soames'  death  was  the  most  fitting 
end  he  could  have  had,  for  he  based  his  ending  on  an  old 
Greek  prover  b:  HThat  which  a  man  most  loves  shall  in  the  end 
destroy  him."16"    Following  that  belief,  Galsworthy  had  Soames 
indirectly  killed  by  Fleur,  whose  life  he  was  trying  to  save. 
She  never  realized  that  it  was  she  who  had  accidently  set  fire 
to  the  room    in  which  he  kept  his  precious  painting.     She  did 
know,  however,  that    if  she  had  not  been  desperately  disre- 
gardful  of  her  life  and  been  willing  to  have  the  Goya  paint- 
ing, which  Jon  had  so  loved  because  it  resembled  her,  rail 
on  her,  Soames  would  never  have  been  killed.    As  he  lay  dying 
she  could  not  help  but  remember  all  the  times  he  had  been  so 
good  to  her,  and  she  realized  that  by  her  selfishness,  she 
had  destroyed  the  person  who  loved  her  better  than  life  itself. 
It  was  a  sadder,  wiser  Fleur,  who  would  never  again    be  a 
careless,  carefree  girl,  who  returned  to  Michael,  and  Michael 
who  loved  her,  knowing  she  would  have  given  him  up  for  Jon, 
knew  it  was    up  to  him  to  reshape  the  world  for  her. 


15»  Marrot,  op.  clt.,  p.  611. 

16.  Galsworthy,  A  Modern  Comedy,  Preface,  x. 


CHAPTER  X 
END  OF  THE  CHAPTER 


The  last  trilogy,  which  Galsworthy  wrote  shortly 
before  his  death,  was  not  primarily  about  the  Forsytes,  al- 
though Fleur  was  one  of  the  minor  characters.    Dinny  Cherrell 
was  the  niece  of  Hilary,  who  had  helped  Michael  in  his  at- 
tempts to  clean  up  the  slums.    The  Cherrells  were  different 
from  the  Forsytes  for  they  had  stayed  in  the  country  instead 
of  moving  to  the  city  as  the  older  Forsytes  had.  Gals- 
worthy^ own  patriarchal  feeling  towards  his  family  and  the 
duty  he  felt  to  the  people  of  his  village,  was  made  the  basis 
for  the  Cherrells'  feeling  of  duty.    Although  the  Cherrells 
were  relatives  of  Michael,  his  father  being  Dinny1 s  uncle, 
there  is  little  mention  of  the  Forsytes    in  the  first  book 
Maid  in  Waiting. 

In  Flowering  Wilderness  Fleur  became  more  important, 
for  Dinny  fell  in  love  with  Wilfred  Desert,  who  had  returned 
from  the  East  completely  cured  of  his  affair  with  Fleur.  The 
book  is  perhaps  the  most  bitter  that  Galsworthy  has  written, 
for  he  shows  his  disapproval  of  a  nation  that  makes  its  re- 
ligion the  importance    of  an  English  man  "to  save  face."  It 
was  not  the  fact  that  Wilfred  had  turned  Mohammedan  that  made 
the  people  turn  against  him,  but  the  fact  that  he  had  changed 
because  he  was  forced  to  recant  to  save  his  life,  and  the 
people  felt  that  by  his  doing  so,  England  had  "lost  race" 


with  the  Mohammedan  tribes,    Galsworthy's  bitterness  against 
the  press  and  the  unfairness  of  the  British  courts  is  also 
shown  in  the  account  of  the  trial  of  Dinny1 s  brother,  for 
killing  a  servant,  who  had  mistreated  the  mules  and  attacked 
him  with  a  knife.    The  story  of  Uncle  Adrian's  love  for 
Diana  who  has  been  tied  to  an  insane  husband  for  years  is  an 
attack  on  the  marriage  laws  of  England,  which  forces  a  wife 
to  stay  with  her  husband  unless  he  has  been  unfaithful  to  her. 

By  the  time  that  Dinny  knew  Fleur,  she  had  become 
a  strict,  but  kindly  mother,  and  a  good  wife.    She  and  Michael 
got  along  extremely  well,  but  Dinny  noticed  that  Fleur  often 
had  a  sad  far  away  look,  and  that  there  was  a  certain  hard- 
ness in  her  way  of  thinking  which  could  only  have  come  through 
past  unhappiness.    During  the  long  unhappy  days  when  Dinny 
knew  that  she  and  Wilfred  would  never  be  able  to  marry  and 
have  a  home,  Fleur  and  Michael  were  both  kind  and  understand- 
ing, and  there  was  something  in  i?leur's  look,  which  told 
Dinny  that  Fleur  too  had  once  had  an  unhappy  love  affair. 

Over  the  River,  though  not  a  Forsytean  story,  was  a 
fitting  climax  to  Galsworthy 's  career.  He  suffered  much  pain 
all  the  time  he  was  writing  it,  but  he  managed  to  conclude  it 
before  he  himself  had  to  go  over  the  river. 

John  Galsworthy  spent  the  last  years  of  his  lire  at 

Bury  House,  a  country  estate  at  Sussex  Downs,  where  he  lived 

with  Ada  and  his  nephew,  Rudolph,  and  his  wife  Viola. 

Here  during  the  remaining  six  years  or 
his  life,  he  found  rull  scope  for  his  pater- 


nal  and  patriarchal  instincts- -building  model 
cottages  for  those  who  served  him,  and  a 
bungelow  for  the  district  nurse;  levelling 
a  cricket  field  for  the  recreation  of  vil- 
lagers and  staff;  and  living,  generally,  a 
healthy  country  life,  with  his  family,  his 
horses  ,  and  his  dogs.1 

He  had  never  considered  himself  a  naturally  great 
writer,  but  had  written  mainly  because  he  felt  that  he  should 
endeavor  to  correct  the  faults  of  British  society.    He  was 
immensely  pleased,  therefore,  when  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
prize.    Many  contemporary  critics  did  not  feel  that  he  deserved 
it  for  they  thought  his  books  careful  and  polished  rather 
than  great--besides  there  were  many  Forsytes  in  England  who 
were  not  too  pleased  about  some    of  the  attacks  he  had  made 
against  their  time  honored  institutions.    Although  he  wrote 
a  speech  for  the  occasion,  he  was  too  ill  to  travel  to  stock- 
holm  to  receive  the  prize. 

During  John  Galsworthy's  last  illness,  he  was  as  he 
had  always  been,  quiet,  imperturbable,  and  courageous,  though 
he  must  have  suffered  greatly.    He  died  as  he  had  lived  with 
Ada  by  his  side.    After  a  simple  unobtrusive  funeral,  he  was 
taken  to  Woking  for  cremation,  according  to  his  request,  and 
his  ashes  were  scattered  on  the  top  of  Bury  Hill.    It  was  the 
end  of  the  chapter  for  John  Galsworthy,  the  creator  of  the 
Forsytes,  whose  life  had  been  devoted  to  fighting  the  evils 
of  society. 


1.  Mabel  Reynolds,  Memories  of  John  Galsworthy,  p.  55. 
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CONCLUSION 

John  Galsworthy  never  composed  his  novels  in  a  rren- 
zy  of  inspiration.    He  was  the  perfect  English  gentleman,  who 
lived  his  lire  and  did  his  writing  in  a  quiet,  orderly  manner. 
Because  he  himself  had  once  had  all  the  faults  so  prevalent 
among  the  upper  middle  class,  he  felt  that  no  one  better  than 
he  understood  the  smug,  self-righteousness  and  hypocrisy 
which  characterized  the  Victorian  men  of  property.  Reticent 
by  nature,  he  recognized  the  fear  or  emotion  as  a  common 
fault  of  the  English;  so  that  it  came  in  for  its  share  or 
ridicule.    Although  some  critics  have  relt  that  his  attacks 
on  English  institutions  were  too  severe  for  a  patriotic  Eng- 
lishman to  have  made,  he  had  a  deep  admiration  for  England 
and  the  English  people.    He  was  a  rerormer,  however,  and  be- 
cause he  loved  England,  he  felt  that  he  should  do  his  best 
to  abolish  some  of  her  more  flagrant  railings.  Galsworthy 
was  as  much  a  Victorian  as  any  of  the  Forsytes,  but  the  ex- 
periences of  his  life  had  broadened  him.     Although  many  of  his 
ideas  may  have  seemed  radical  to  the  Victorians,  he  was  actu- 
ally conservative  in  most  respects.    His  novels  were  written 
in  the  lengthy,  systematic  style  of  the  earlier  Victorian 
writers,  and  even  as  he  attacked  the  faults  or  the  Forsytes, 
he  admired  their  sturdy  integrity.    There  is  none  of  the  bit- 
terness in  the  Forsyte  Saga,  that  is  found  in  the  satire  of 
the  vacuity    of  modernity  as  shown  in  A  Modern  uoimedy.  Gals- 


worthy's  novels  probably  deserve  little    of  the  credit  ror 
the  change  in  attitude  from  the  late  Victorian  and  Edwardian 
Ages  to  the  modern  era.    Many  people  felt  that  he  was  awarded 
the  Nobel  prise  too  late,  for  any  Influence  he  might  have  had, 
was  in  the  past.    He  had  outlived  his  era.    He  neither  under- 
stood nor  had  faith  in  the  modern  age.    Now  that  the  old 
ideas  and  attitudes  had  changed,  he  would  gladly  have  had 
England  go  back  to  the  age  of  the  Forsytes. 

Although  the  Forsyte  Saga  and  his  other  trilogies 
are  of  immense  propo  rtions,  there  are  never  any  superfluous 
passages.    Every  incident  has  its  reason  for  being.  Humour 
is  never  used  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  reader,  out  al- 
ways to  portray  more  graphically  a  trait  of  character.  Orten 
the  humour  Is  merely  a  covering  for  a  bitterly  ironical  re- 
mark.   When  the  reader  learns    in  A  Modern  Comedy  that  in 
Soaraes1  youth  he  was  always  bitterly  disappointed  If  he  got 
any  symbol  besides  the  shilling  when  the  birthday  cake  was 
cut,  it  shows  how  the  Forsytean  desire  for  money  had  been  en- 
grained in  him  since  childhood.    Such  little  incidents  are 
never  included  Just  as  interesting  side  lights,  but  all  serve 
an  important  function. 

There  are  no  long  descriptive  passages  in  the  novels 
of  Galsworthy.    He  excelled  in  creating  characters  by  a  lew 
revelatory  incidents,  and  his  best  passages  are  Just  quick 
flashes  of  beauty.    He  did  not  write  many  details,  but  each 
detail  used    is  concrete  and  indispensible.    He  was  best  e t 
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character  development,  and  the  reader  of  his  trilogy  ieels  so 
familiar  with  the  Forsytes,  they  no  longer  seem  to  be  symbols 
of  a  concept,  but  friends  whose  faults  should  be  forgiven. 

Since  Galsworthy  was  so  concerned  with  the  suffering 
which  the  English  social  system    imposed  on  those  who  came  in 
conflict  with  it,  it  would  appear  that  he  was  a  Christian  re- 
former.   Although  there  are  passages  in  his  novels  where  he 
has  considered  the  possibilities  of  God  and  heaven,  he  refused 
to  call  himself  a  Christian.    It  seems  strange  that  a  man  so 
filled  with  pity  ror  the  weak    in  the  world,  and  so  anxious 
to  convince  people  to  abide  by  the  Christian  tenets,  should 
not  have  been  a  member  of  any  church.    Actually  he  felt  that 
like  so  many  of  England* s  institutions,  the  church  did  much 
dogmatic  theorising,  and  by  its  air  of  self-righteousness, 
alienated  those  who  needed  its  help  the  most.    John  Galsworthy 
was  a  Christian  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.    Thus  the 
one  clergyman  found    in  his  novels  is  a  minister  who  practices 
the  Christian  ministry  in  a  slum  area,  helping  the  poor  in 
ways  not  sanctioned  in  many  churches.    It  is  he  who  can  think 
of  no  better  way  of  soothing  a  dying  child  than  by  reading  her 
Alice  in  Wonderland  for  he  knows  there  will  soon  be  plenty  of 
time  for  prayers. 

Galsworthy's  interest    in  the  lower  classes  and  his 
belief  that  they  should  be  granted  certain  rights  which  Eng- 
land denied  them,  made  many  people  label  him  a  socialist.  He 
denied  that  he  was  one,  for  it  was  only  the  pity  which  he  felt 
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for  the  downtrodden    of  any  class  and  his  dislike  of  any  law 
which  denied  the  freedom  of  an  individual  that  made  him 
anxious  to  help  the  masses.    In  spite  of  his  family  background 
and  his  living  the  life  of  a  country  squire,  many    of  the 
propertied  people  of  England  felt  that  he  was  a  rather  danger- 
ous reformer.    Like  Michael  Mont  in  the  Silver  Spoon,  he  relt 
that  England  could  never  he  a  truly  great  country  until  the 
slum  areas  were  cleared  out,  and  her  unenlightened  masses 
educated. 

Freedom  of  the  individual  is  the  constantly  recur- 
ring theme  found  in  all  Galsworthy^  books*    soames  lost 
Irene  in  The  Forsyte  gaga  because  in  his  attempt  to  possess 
her  body  and  soul,  he  restricted  her  personal  liberty.  Holly 
succeeded  in  changing  Val  from  an  irresponsible  gambler  to  a 
devoted  husband  because  she  held  him  with  "silken  reins." 
Fleur  lost  Jon  completely,  because  she  was  not  content  to  be 
friends,  but  wanted  to  possess  him  completely.    The  Forsytean 
passion  for  property  extended  to  their  wives,  and  it  was  that 
which  Galsworthy  constantly  attacked. 

John  Galsworthy  worked  steadily  to  help  the  poor, 
and  to  show  the  upper  middle  class  their  mistakes.    He  felt 
that  the  "Forsytes"  were  not  cruel,  but  blind.    They  had 
been  brought  up  to  recognize  a  good  bargain,  accumulate 
property  to  pass  down  to  their  heirs,  and  be  honest  in  their 
dealings  with  others.    They  rigidly  followed  these  principles, 
and  if  they  were  oblivious  to  most  charitable  institutions, 
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and  accepted  religion  passively,  it  was  because  they  had  never 
given  them  a  serious  thought.    They  were  lacking  in  sense  or 
humor  and  did  not  have  the  ability  to  see  themselves  object- 
ively, and  if  Galsworthy  treated  these  Forsytes  sympatheti- 
cally, it  was  because  he  knew  they  were  not  to  blame.  Besides 
his  plays,  Galsworthy  wrote  over  forty  volumes  and  each  was 
written  for  a  purpose.     It  must  have  been  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  him  to  discover  that  the  Forsytes  of  the  modern  age 
retained  all  of  the  sense  of  property  without  the  virtues  of 
the  older  Forsytes,    The  World  War  had  destroyed  the  old  sense 
of  security  and  belief  in  traditions  of  the  past.    It  is  not 
surprising  that  Galsworthy  viewing  the  "lost  generation" 
wondered  if  the  world  could  ever  go  back  to  its  old  standards. 
He  could  not  help  but  wonder  if  the  new  age  would  result  in 
a  new  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  or    if  the  world  would 
continue  to  grow  more  and  more  vacuous.    Whether  for  better 
or  worse,  the  old  Forsytism  had  disappeared.    The  propaganda 
of  The  Forsyte  Saga  is  no  longer  of  importance.    At  last 
Galsworthy fs  novels  may  be  judged  on  their  literary  merits 
alone.    They  will  undoubtedly  endure,  for    in  their  pages, 
especially  in  The  Forsyte  Saga.  Galsworthy  has  succeeded  in 
catching  the  spirit    of  an  age-- the  late  Victorian  era — 
which  owed  its  security  to  a  class  of  people  typified  by 
Soames  Forsyte,  the  man  of  property. 
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ABSTRACT 


When  John  Galsworthy  created  the  Forsyte  family,  he 
little  realized  that  their  name  would  become  synonomous  with 
the  passion  for  accumulating  property.    Intending  that  the 
Forsytes  should  represent  the  upner  middle  class  of  society,  h 
had  a  deep  understanding  of  their  faults  and  virtues,  for  he 
himself  had  been  born    into  the  same  social  class.    But  the 
Forsytes  were  more  than  a  symbol,  for  they  were  also  a  family, 
who  experienced  the  passions,  Joys,  and    sorrows  of  every 
family  in  every  age. 

Galsworthy  based  the  Forsyte  family  on  his  own,  and 
Soames  Forsyte  probably  represented  the  man  that  Galsworthy 
might  have  become,  if  it  had  not  been  for  two  events  which 
influenced  his  life.     Soames,  like  Galsworthy,  had  a  sturdy 
yeoman  ancestry  which,  after  centuries  of  tilling  the  soil, 
migrated  to  the  city.    The  passion  for  accumulating  wealth 
and  property  increased  with  each  succeeding  generation  until 
it  culminated  in  one  man  who  embodied  all  the  traits  of  a 
typical  Forsyte. 

John  Galsworthy  had  started  life  as  a  typical  For- 
syte.   Educated  by  governesses  at  home,  he  later  attended 
Harrow  and  Oxford,  where  he  lived  the  life  of  an  English 
aristocrat--hunting,  gambling,  dressing  well,  and  maintaining 
at  all  times  an  Impeccable,  imperturbable  manner  under  all 
circumstances.    He  entered  the  legal  profession,  and  seemed 
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about  to  become  a  typical  man    of  property.    Two  events 
changed  his  attitude,  however.     An  unfortunate  love  afrair 
decided  his  father  that  John  should  take  a  trip  around  the 
world  before  settling  down  as  a  solicitor.    The  new  attitudes 
and  ideas  expressed  by  the  people  of  foreign  countries  broad- 
ened his  earlier  insular  beliefs  and  he  began  to  question 
certain  English  institutions  which  he  had  formerly  accepted 
unthinkingly.    The  second,  and  greater,  reason  was  his  meeting 
and  falling    in  love  with  a  married  woman.     If  it  had  not  been 
for  her  encouragement,  he  would  never  have  attempted  to  write, 
and  if  she  had  not  been  forced  to  remain  married  to  a  husband 
that  she  did  not  love,  Galsworthy  would  never  have  become  a 
flaunt er  of  conventions.    The  sympathy  and  depth  of  under- 
standing with  which  Galsworthy  handled  his  characters  were  the 
result  of  his  own  suffering  caused  by  the  disapproval  of  his 
friends  and  relatives  over  his  love  for  Ada  and  his  writing 
career.    Rudely  awakened  from  his  middle  class  smugness,  he 
became  a  reformer  crusading  against  the  traditions  or  the 
upper  middle  class. 

In  The  Forsyte  Saga  Irene  was  forced  to  flee  to 
Paris  with  Jolyon  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  Soames,  Gals- 
worthy felt  that  there  was  something  seriously  wrong  with  a 
social  system  that  forced  people  into  immorality,  and  he  felt 
no  evil  was  worse  than  that  which  forced  a  wife  to  submit  to 
an  unloved  husband.     The  marriage  of  Soames  and  Irene  repre- 
sented more  than  merely  the  evil  of  the  divorce  laws  or  the 
land.    Galsworthy  had  been  profoundly  influenced  by  the 


Russian-French  writer,  Turgenev,  who  considered  beauty  of 
most  importance  in  the  world,    boames  represented  the  man  or 
property  who  attempted  to  set  bounds  to  beauty  by  attempting 
to  possess  Irene  ("the  concretion  of  disturbing  beauty")  as 
he  did  his  other  property. 

With  his  growing  awareness  of  the  raults  of  the 
propertied  class,  Galsworthy  became  an  ardent  reformer.  At 
times  bitterly  sarcastic,  he  usually  treated  the  Forsytes 
with  subtle  humor  or  gentle  irony.    The  success  of  his  propa- 
ganda was  probably  achieved  because  he  presented  his  views 
with  quiet  appeal  and  sympathetic  understanding  instead  of 
with  bombast  and  rant. 

Galsworthy  was  a  strange  paradox.    Born  into  the 
aristocratic  class,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  country  squire  and 
gentleman,  yet  he  earned  the  label  of  socialist,  because  of 
his  interest  in  the  masses.    His  giving  up  a  law  career  to 
write  and  his  marriage  to  a  divorced  woman  made  people  con- 
sider him  a  flaunter  of  conventions.    In  his  novels  his  sym- 
pathy was  always  with  the  character  who  was  frowned  upon  by 
society,  yet  in  his  ordinary  daily  life,  he  was  unobtrusive 
and  conventional.    He  refused  to  call  himself  a  Christian,  yet 
he  lived  by  all  the  Christian  tenets.    He  attacked  the  For- 
sytean  principles  but  he  felt  more  sympathy  for  the  Forsytes 
than  he  did  for  any  of  his  other  characters*  Undoubtedly 
Galsworthy  himself  was  aware  of  the  inconsistency  of  his  ideas 
with  his  natural  instincts,  for  his  Forsytean  training  and 
enlightened  attitudes  were  often  at  variance  with  each  other. 


The  greatest  of  his  trilogies,  The  Forsyte  Saga,  has 
perfectly  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Victorian  age.    The  older 
Forsytes  had  the  sturdy  integrity  and  rigid  adherence  to  duty 
which  typified  the  Victorian  men  of  property.    Perhaps  they 
did  have  the  atavistic  instincts  and  desire  for  a  bargain 
that  prevented  them  from  giving  much  thought  to  beauty  or 
spiritual  contemplation,  but  once  they  had  given  their  word 
they  could  be  depended  to  abide  by  it.    Possessions  were  Judged 
by  their  monetary  value,  and  even  Jolyon  who  was  an  artist 
can  never  forget  the  selling  value  of  the  pictures  which  he 
paints.    It  can  not  be  denied,  however,  that  there  was  some- 
thing admirable  in  the  older  Forsytes. 

Soames  Forsyte  represents  Forsytism  at  its  height. 
If  he  considered  Irene  a  piece  of  property  who  turned  out  to 
be  a  bad  bargain,  it  was  not  because  he  did  not  love  her.  He 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  tradition  which  considered  that  a 
man  owned  his  wife,  and  so  he  felt  that  she  had  a  duty  to 
him.    Never- the-less,  his  love  for  her  was  deep  and  passionate. 
His  natural  reticence  prevented  him  from  telling  her  his  love, 
but  he  desired  her  long  after  he  knew  she  had  been  unfaithful, 
and  even  years  later  when  she  had  remarried.    Soames  managed 
to  find  some  of  the  love  he  missed  in  Fleur,  the  result  or 
his  "marriage  of  convenience"  with  the  French  Annette.  Fleur 
who  was  part  French  had  none  of  the  repressions  and  frustra- 
tions of  her  father.     She  had  all  his  possesslveness  without 
his  self- sufficiency. 

A  Modern  Comedy,  Galsworthy's  second  Forsytean  tri- 


logy,  is  a  picture  of  England    in  the  difficult  years  after 
the  world  war.    Fleur  is  representative  of  the  "lost  genera- 
tion" who  had  lost  faith  in  everything,  yet  was  still  hoping 
to  find  something-- just  what  no  one  knew.    The  atavistic  in- 
stincts of  the  older  Forsytes  remained  but  gone  were  the  old 
security  and  integrity.    The  hook  has  none  of  the  depth  of 
understanding  of  The  Forsyte  Saga,  ror  Galsworthy  did  not 
understand  the  new  age.    Although  Galsworthy  visited  America 
several  times  he  did  not  have  the  innate  understanding  of 
them  that  he  had  of  the  English;  so  his  American  characters 
are  often  weak. 

Each  of  the  books  of  A  Modern  Comedy  represents  a 
particular  year  in  England* s  history — the  1924  depression,  the 
labor  government  in  power,  and  the  Great  Strike.  Galsworthy 
has  succeeded  in  catching  the  feeling  of  despair  of  the 
younger  generation,  who  prided  themselves    on  their  modernity 
and  yet  were  often  conscious  of  a  feeling    of  unf ulf ilment . 
They  questioned  the    old  beliefs  and  faiths  and  yet  they  are 
constantly  striving  towards  something  higher  than  their  own 
vacuity. 

When  Galsworthy  created  the  character  of  Swithln 
Forsyte  in  a    hort  story  which  he  called  Salvation  of  a  For- 
syte, he  was  unaware  that  it  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
family  which  would  be    one  of  the  best  known  family  chronicles 
in  literary  history.    At  various  times  he  thought  he  had 
finished  writing  about  the  Forsytes,  but  once  he  had  created 
them,  he  could  not  forget  the*".  The  last  book  which  he  wrote 
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before  his  death,  "Over  the  River,"  part  or  the  trilogy  End 
of  the  Chapter,  although  not  primarily  about  the  Forsytes, 
had  Fleur  as  one  of  the  minor  characters. 

Galsworthy's  concept  or  Forsytlsm  is  the  possessive 
instincts    of  the  propertied  class.    The  faults  or  the  For- 
sytes— their  narrow  hellers  or  the  inrallibility  of  English 
institutions,  their  inability  to  see  their  own  failings,  and 
their  unthinking  acceptance  or  the  church  and  traditions, 
without  ever  considering  the  duties  of  a  Christian  and  an 
English  citizen — were  the  faults  of  all  the  upper  middle  class 
during  the  late  Victorian  and  Edwardian  era.    They  were  de- 
pendable and  knew  what  they  wanted,  however,  so  that  by  the 
Twentieth  Century,  Galsworthy,  seeing  the  lost,  insecure 
searchings  of  the  modern  generation,  began  to  wonder  if  perhaps 
the  age  of  the  Forsytes  didn't  have  something  to  be  said  in 
its  favor.     If  Galsworthy  were  alive  today  he  would  undoubt- 
edly still  be  wondering  as  he  wondered  then,  Just  where  the 
world  Is  going. 
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